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This prograjn strategy in education, revising and 
updating the earlitsr version of June 1971, focuses on strategic aims, 
plans and efforts in four areas concerning education and human 
resources* Emphasis is upon specific strategies for the four priority 
problem areas covering educational technology, non- formal education, 
educational finance and human resources. For each area information is 
included on the problem stateoient, development potentials, 
strengthening capabilities of the Onited states and developing 
countries, future directicms and prospects, and resource allocations. 
In addition, JLnformation is given on the background, definition of 
terms, purpose, and function of xhe Technical Assistance Bureau and 
the Office of Education and Human Resources. Lastly, externally 
determined program activities concerning information transfer for 
development are discussed. (SJM) 
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Introduction 

This program strategy in education revises and updat^es that 
of June 1971. Although it covers essentially the sai'^o -^.ro.-^.s o'* 
activity, it deals more witn strategic aims, plans and eflcr^ , 
and somewhat less with tactics - specific projects and ac-:ior>. 
The latter will be spelled out in some detail in the program 
submissiono 

However, even the program submission vail have to be indic- 
ative rather than definitive. The reason for this is oha^ the 
activities of the past year (longer in the case of educac.ional 
technology) have been designed primarily uo provide c ^ncep^s, 
knowledge and experience upon which to set our course fo^ /'^e ^.^ 
several years, 

A rigorous review and evaluation of all our projects in edu 
cational technology is scheduled for this sumraer and fall. From 
this, we expect to derive insights with regard to additional 
needs in teciu.ical assistance, research and institutional 
development. 

Our one major project in non- formal education has been in 
operation for only a year. We shall be reviewing in June the 
results of nine studies which are in progress by the !^ichi^;an 
State University. However, the summer of 1972 will be a period 
of interxSe activity, and it may not be possible to fully define 
our program in this field until September or October. 

The situation is substantially the same in educational 
finance and measurement. While the Parvard project is showing 
great promise, its efforts at concej.t/ializing and defining 
methodologies and research requirejTonts will not have fully 
matured for perhaps another six months. 

This is not to suggest that we are not in position to lay 
out our strategic plans or to indicate reasonably specific pro- 
gram actions. It does indicate that we are hesitant at this 
time to make final judgments about project activities which 
should have priority, in view of the sharp limitaMon of 
resources allocated for education and human resources 
development . 



Background 



by the ,^ Tec>..cax ..si.:?^! Ssi, •J;;:- , 

external autSr Ue" md -^^f rT' *'"'°"«'™t the Agency, with 
of problems we^ =oLx"ere^ /'f'^""*^ ^---^^ 

consideration of the mc 't^J' ^r!''^'' ^"r 
the mo to be of the M^h.^i ™ L t J-^SCd Iv 

These were ed-ucatio„alSioj:";;S;; ZV^' 

educatiornl f-inar,^^ ^ ci.iuiuxogy, non-formal eaucatio-- cn-^ 

cuuuavionaj. finance and measurement. 

F-our of the seven areas were excluded because 
of resources made sharp concentration necess^v jfir 
estmg, and perhaps significant, however thS ^f-t 
several of these fo.ir- nr.o». u ""wever, tha. after -wo years 
priorities fo^both ldS rr/r T""^"^ ^•'^"^ the highest 
education arJempJ o ^[^nt • ^1'!?'°^^"^ assistance agencies: 
development: the rX ofVhf ^""^ °^ "^^^ °^ 
emphas;s on^eaLr e,lt?o,^^ development; new 

first'^L^s^lr1t^'i^1^°a^^^ r'^^^'°" 

tional development. '^'"^^ contributing: t: oduca- 

Progr^slTworSanl T ''T'^ *° ^^^-^ ^^^^^on 
intLal Z Zl FoTces ZaTt^T.^' - consultation with 
consiatants The nAr.v T ? ^^""^^ °^ external 
Plan in each .lltlT^ll'Ts '^^'^^ '^r, 

(1) statement of the problem (not AID's problem); 

(2) Identificalion of major obstacles to its soluf^o.- 

(3) examine extent nn^i ,ro-.r^ rnm 

the problem; ^ ^ ^ trying to cope with 

(4) present and/or prospective role of AID; 

(5) present and/or r)ro<5r.An+-{ -r^ v,, i ^ 

assistance agencies; ^P-^ti/e role of other aevelcpment 

(6) n^^an and organizational resources available to AID- 

(7) involvement of Rpff-innA*. rh,>.^«.,^ att^ 

^^es-Luutu. i5ureaus, AID Missions and LDCs; 



and 



(8) design significant research efforts; 

(9) identify or create field pilot or experimental prciects. 



(10) encourage and assist in establishment of full-scale 
field projects. 

Although the first two phases of this genera.1 st-at^j^y 
continue to evolve, major emphasis is now shif-^irir r^-l'' -^^i^^ 
phase: fostering significant activity in resea^c'-, .->r^-'>---''oTt«. 
tion and implementation of projects in the key prcbl-n ,^,-r"-c by 
AID, the IDCs and other assistance agencifjs. This invclves: 



(a) Mobilization of resources through which tc d» • -i r. - 
better understanding of the key problem areas, and to iltnllry 
and test the various problem- solving options. 

(b) Facilitating the exchange of such an er.har^r-- -■ds'^ 
base among those concerned, including the o-^fi"L .- • " i^^-uai 
communities of the LDC and d-nor nations, the mu,L- ■.: • • ra o-'s- 
tance agencies, and a wide range of interested incLv^danJ ■ 
institutions. 

_ (c) Rendering assistance, direct];/ by AID or by institutional 
intermediaries, to host country problem- solving efforts in the 
key problem areas. 

The following program strategy submission indicates our 
progress to date and the principal efforts envisaged frr t'-^e 
next two years. 

III. Definitions of Terms 

The terminology of development tends to be ambiguous; there 
as not even a general concensus as to a proper definition of 
development itself. 

This observation is particularly true in the tenninology of 
education. We have therefore undertaken to define the wincipal 
terms used in this submission in an attempt to establish a better 
understanding of our intended meaning: 

A. Strategy: A general plan of action designed to achieve a 
defined objective with the resources available, or to gain a more 
advantageous position from which to seek that objective. 

B. Objective? To assist the developing countries in providing 
more useful education and information, for more people, at costs 
the countries can afford to pay. 
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Education: Any form or mode of learning which enhances 
the quality of life of the individual and/or enables him to 
contribute moro etfectively to his society* 

Educational Technolojajy : Devices for delivering in^o—in- 
tional and educational materials, and a set of metho rJo^o- '.oc, Vnr 
organizing the content and conduct of the teaching .1: ^ "'v"!",: 
process. 

^* Non-Formal Education : All forms of purposefully conducted 
education outside the formal, graded school system, 

^* ^^^cational Finance Measurement : The process of identifying 
and evaluating alternative methods of financing education, anJ of 
measuring the efficiency of an educational system. 

^* Education Sector : Those activities which are cc-^riK^tc' for 
primary purpose of providing learning opportunic 1 <. 

H uman Resources ; In a humanistic sense, human resources are 
people - everybody. However, from a development standpoint, human 
resources can more properly be defined as peole who have tlic knowledge, 
skills, motivation and opportunity to contribute constructively to 
their society, or who have the potential for acquiring these ata-ibutes. 

Purpose, Policy and Resources of the Office of Education an d 
Human Resources 



A. Purpose and Policy 

The primary purpose of this Office may be briefly stated 
as follov7s: to provide professional leadership and technical 
assistance to the other elements of AID in the design and conduct 
of education and human resource program activities. 

However, an important secondary purpose of the Office 
is to contribute to the knowledge and understanding of the world 
community concerned with education in the developing countries, 
development assistance agencies, intemediary assistance institu- 
tions and the LDCs. 



To serve these purposes the Office considers that the 
most important of its functions are to: 

1. Provide professional leadership within AID for 
identification and definition of a limited number of key problems 
in education and human resource development in the LDCs« 

2. Mobilize AID staff and external resources (through 
consultants, GTS contractrs, research and institutional development 
grants) to undertake investigation, experimentation and project 
implementation in the selected key problem areas. 



3. Establish effective linkages through thv \eg^c-al 
Bureaus and Missions with LDC leaders and institutions resDonsi- 
ble for education and human resource developnent. Moke resources 
available to cooperate with them in defining their educational 
priorities, resources and constraints, and in developing st-a^e- 
gies or major elements of strategies for educational' development. 
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Establish effective linkages with other 
and Tnu.ltilater'il assista..ce agencies to assure exc}.r;i 
information ajid ideas o'l educa-cion ai:id human rescur'^' - ;^v^^' 
ment problems and progr«-.s, arid to coordinate activ. ' - 
the ma^rimum practicable degree. 

The general policy of the Office is to concaitrate i':: vntU n 
and efforts upon a limited number of critical Droblt:...^; for . .ch a 
solution, partial solution or even a sign i f • caJ.t Ic*^/^ /.: ul"^"V - 
ation wo-old represent a substantival gain in nccinnal devel:.a.;eYt.^ 
In keeping with this policy, we have Ld^mtifiod zlir ^ '^^^^ al 

problems as being: (l) rr^ore effective use of educH' c:.jf. .^-'-.o- 
logy> (^) development of non-formal educati-:: fcr ru' - ;f -r^c^n- 
populations, and (3) identification of altf^.^nativc 'vr li^^g 
axid reduction of unit costs of higher quaj^i ly f^dacati.r, 

Hov/ever, the term ''human resources" is considerably broader 
then these three key problem areas and must be dealt with as a 
multi-^sector problem . We are now in the process of defining it 
in that way, and our progress will be indicated in a later 
section of this paper. 

This cluster of interrelated problems is central edu-a^ion 
and human resources development in every LDC; the LDCs a>T- r<^ceptiv<^ 
to assistance from the U.S. in these areas; and, although the '/.S. 
does not have definitive answers to these problems, its professional 
and teoIinicaJ. knowledge of them compares favorably with that of 
any other country. 

In FY 1972, we phased out support for a number of important 
but, for us, marginal activities: library developnent, book 
procurement improvement. Teach Corps activities, science educa- 
tion, and self instructional techniques for teachers of Er^lis;-, 

Consequently, essentially all of the staff and fin^jicial 
resources contemplated by this program strategy will be investea 
in progress on these four problem areas. 

B. Staff Resources 



To provide the services envisaged in this submission, the 
Office is substantially better situated now than it was a year ago 



Direct Hire Staff ;. By the beginning of FY 1973, we 
will have nine professional staff members, as against six a 
year ago. With the phasing out of lower priority projects, i> 
higher percentage of staff time can be devoted to the'k^^'^' 
problem areas. 

The largest has been in educational technolc/y* vhoro 
we have moved from one professional staff member to ^: ^ee. T-r".c 
is in recognition of the fact that, thus far, om^ Ilv -'-Tnonts in 
that area are much larger than xn the other two. Th" ixovvoxir^^ito 
allocation of our staff resources is as follows: Pr'^gra'^i .-i:^/ i d- 
ment and direction 1.5; Educational technolc^gy '5; 'Ii..«f -rr/O, 
education 1.5-^ducational finance and measuranent 1; llxtnozi ze'^cuvces 
development 1,5 ;Infomiat ion materials, media nnd : Mr 'xv^^^^.- > r .7. 

This, however, is an incomplete picture of ' • 
staff resources of AID/W. There are twenty -duc-^t:. - ' ■ - 
the Regional Bureaus (LA - 5; Asia - 5; Africa-?, ZA - 
Our relations 'rfith them are reciprocal: prov^dr n*: "r. 

request, with professional and teclinical advice^ and arr.ir.tJ » 
on programs for which tney have responsibility; t:hey, in luL^Yi, 
provide us with assistance in screening, selecting and ovalu^i^ng 
projects and program emphases, and in facilitating contacts 
our staff and contract institutions with field Missions and 1^)03. 
Moreover, there are now some 6? education officers in 3^ AIT v; — *ons 
in the field. Increased interaction with them will bo -prtv-^- - ' 
in Section X. 

Finally, a very large frac\:icn of the tctal AID staff, 
from the Administrator ( 71, have both professional competen^^H' 
and wide experience ir .cational development-. 

Consxiltants ; We now have 6 active consultaiits and ? 
in process of being appointed. In contemplation of more opportu- 
nities for technical assistance to the developing countries, this 
group will be expanded and given better bedance. 

In FY 1973, we shall experiment with utilization of 
cons\atants in a group for three month period. This "s\:jmmer seminar" 
of five consultants will be in educational technology, but if it 
proves froductive, we may propose extending it to the other key 
problem areas. 

Contract and Grant Personnel ; By far the largest increment 
to our resources during the past year has derived from our technical 
services contracts, and from an institutional development grant. 
For example, there are now over twenty people signif icaiitly involved 
in our non-fonnal education project at Michigan State, although v;e 
fund only a small fraction of the number* By appropriate modification 
of our contracts and supplementation of 211(d) grants, this resource 
can be increased even farther. 



A two day seiriinar involving all rontraotcr arid g>^ar^- 
institutions war> conducted in March 1972. This pr^-v^ d ^^o' 
productive that it will be continued annually. 

External Advisory Group ; Such groups have b.-en ^onned 
and function in each key problan area. These have Droved -^ .--i- 
colorly useful and can be varied simply by invitati. ra^ -t^V-T- ^ 
procedure. 

Internel Task Forces : Each key problem ar-\ - - ^' 
disciplinary Task Force drawn froni within the Agei:cy« 

Inter-Bureau Coordinating Comir.ittee on Ed ucation! ''hi.: 
Committee is composeTof the senior Education Advis.]-. ^ 
Regional Bureau and the s^aff cf the Offijc- Eau^a^ 
Huroan Resoui'ces. The Director oT the Office c-rvps ch.t. iin.-ui. 
This Committee has proved highly u^:efiil in screening v- v ' : ' 
and evaluating all inter-r^^gional project^s, fr, w-ll'^-.r ' • - 
iating general egenoy policy in education. 

Confero ncos rind Seminars : These have been : ^ - 
successfully m all the key problem area:i. 

In short, to fi^rther develop and implement our genera^L nirategy 
om- staff has a"' doubled and our contractor resources ravt- 
increased by at , ;ast ten-fold in the past year. 

General Strategy 

A. The Problem : to provide more usefiil education and inr-'7-.a- 
tion, for a great many ^ore people, at costs a developir^f; ?.'_\.:'y 
can bear. ' ' 



B. S trategy 

As defined earlier, our general strategy is two-fold: 
(1) to assist the developing countries in finding hotter answers 
to their problems in key educational areas, and (2) lo gain a 
more advantageous position from which to help them n cffe "vely 
in the future. 



During the past two years this Office, through its staff, 
consultants and institutional contractors har. provided technical 
assistance or consultation to Regional Bureaus and in some tvronty 
of the developing countries. During the same period we have 
funded twelve U.S. institutions to provide technical services 
or build a better knowledge base in all our key problem a-eas 
and in other activities. (Stanford University, Harvard University, 
Michigan State University, Florida State University^ George 
Washington University, Massachusetts Institute of Technolop:y, 
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Academy for Educational Developmera, National Sc^-.rce ^c- ">-on 
National Education Association, A-nerica.. Library ^it^r-;!--'^^"* 
Franklin Book, Inc. exid the U.S. Office of Educ^'^v; 

V. ^ believe both elements of this st - at-.— r-o •- 

but they have not been sufficient md their -eia^^--~. \ ' 
f^rt ^l^^^'^'^'K^r'^^Se- One of the insulYicience's" 'has"'d^;-..d 
from the sheer Innitation of funds. An.-.her has resumed -'^ 

lTv:STTr^T'^' ""V'-' '-'^ — ^ thii:drr;sSting 

Iff^T. ZT' ^"^"-^ ^ ^^^^ l^e^ fraction of our 

iZ fll^T "'^-^ l7"-«'^-^'re.ted in the Uni^ed State.. Oar stratSy 
for the fixture is that as rapidity- as possible the focu. .-^ =-;of 
will be shafted to the developing countries themse-'v-, ^ 

Our experience of the past two years, c"^-l--~ ■■ --^ 
analytical studies by other assistance agencies 8-"' - - --"^-^^ 
tions of the LDCs, has reinforced our judgn^r.-' " ■- 

importajice of the key problems selected. All -h^e-' — 
;^th a strongly affirmat.ive response by mary IDCs." Or- -r' 
of the priorities we identified has been selected i>o-'lZ^^ai^ 
attention by man^- other bilateral and mul-n at--l'a^'-; 
agencies. — a. o-.. 

Within AH), there has been a percer)tibTe s"-i 
education programs to the key ircblem areas." Thr- ^•>~"V".^. " 
'onderstanding and readiness to work in these a---'-- • .'-".^.■p.,c 
components of the Agency are basic ingredients'"- c"'"" 
planning for progress in these fields. 

One of the critical factors in any strategy tb«t rhg 
resources available must bear some reasonable relatTonship Tc 

thoufh^l^t T ^^i^ the past two years our'^.r:ds, 

though Ijnited, nave oeen reasonably adequate. 

. AXT^^/ concentrating our efforts in three areas relat-;velv 
new to AID (and to other development assistance agerci«s^ "^4od 
of conceptualization and investigation was requi-ed. ^4 -'■-^- -u 
tions or individuals were available with knowledge o- ""o.-T 
areas should be approached. Moreover, the LDCs we-e'e-«- 
lacking in knowledge, or even awareness, than our.-^elves!^ 

But these conditions are rapidly changing. Useful 

^?T«^?t\?;" T 5 ^^^^^ the interests 

mnlt^X ' ^^"^"^ opport.u.ities to assist them are 

multiplying As a consequence. Implementation of o- strategy fo^ 
the key problem aj^eas will require an increasing invrstmor.t by AID. 

_ This does not necessarily imply a large in-r'-p^-,- 

inter-regional funds for education and huri.an resources, ^ Ho--h 
some increase is indicated. It does imply that the /^ency shouid 
be prepared to encourage, support and fund a variety weV- 
conceived research, institutional developnent and technical" assis- 

!S?lir''''' ^V'^^ '-'^^ ^^^^^'^ Otherwise, the resources 

available measured against the problems to be solved will be ansuf- 
Q ficient to produce signficant strategic gains. 
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Siucatior. Socto:- Analysis and Stratotry 

^.t.-n?^.'"''r''- °- analysis as applied to edu- 

cation is relatively new ^nd not yet fully understood, "owov-, 
over the years AID has nade many less rigorous and oysterat./ 
efforts ?.t assessment of educational systems, prior"! t^es .v- 
strategies for individual countries. We are. the-^--— 
entirely without ijfeful e>?)erience in tu-nir^ --v 
cept of global and country sector strategy- in od-jc:-.,io--.. 

■The few recent analj-ses which have been ^ad-^ -•-■^ r- _ 
marily aggregations of incomplete quantitative data" =rV „;o.e 
or less subjective judgir.ents regarding aualir.v, reieva---^ a- ' 
costs. " ■■ 

The largest number, perhaps fifteen, have beer, -ade I- 
UNESCO teams at the instigation of IBRD. Sv---- f-^c... v-^.^,^ v,,.^ 
made more with a view to determining the wisdoir 
ment loan than as a basis for strategic vlzr^-r^e a- 

Nevertheless, we have established linJis with 'n'ZSCT— - • 

that we may pool our knowledge and, perhaps, undertake '-o--' 
sector analysis in specific countries. 

The experience of the United States does not yield a gr-at 
deal useful to the developing countries, since the U.S. does no^ 
nave a riational system of education. Indeed, we do not eve- 
have state systems except in a fragmentary and haohazard ;• 
although we have always had school "systems" they hav^ s-' 
been examined from a systems analysis point of view. 

There are several valid reasons for this. The inos+ -St.- 
portant "outputs" of the schools are extremely difficult or 
impossible to "m.easure." The real outcomes of the learning 
experience are usually not known for years - perhaps decades - 
alter the experience has occurred. Cognitive learning can be 
tested only approxijtiately and affective learning almost not 
at all. 

Current efforts in certain LDC to measure the relevar-^ 
quality, and cost-effectiveness of education by suhsv^uevr 
employment and income tend to overlook the fact tbat -t-hese 
factors are more a function of the Job market than they are of 
uhe educational experience. 

Education is probably less of a sector (or system) than 
inoso other areas of activity denoted as sectors. It ^'s first 
and foremost a highly social and political rather than economic 
institution. Virtually all the basic oolicies in educate o- -^-e 
determined externally, usually by people having few Droro':-io'- ' 
qualifications in the field. 
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Education as officially defined and conducted is only 
one important piece of a vast and complex apparatus for learning. 
Recent research seems to demonstrate that out-of-schooi Tcarninn 
experience conditions learning outcomes in-school more than docV 
the in-school experience. 

Perhaps modt important of all, education ass'jmes real and 
visible meaning only at those points where it intersects with 
other "sectors" - in the performance and behavior of individuals 
in situations which have nothing whatever to do with "education." 
In other words, education is a process, not a product. 

However, education can be defined as a sector and much 
value may be derived from sector analysis which provides better 
facts and analyses as a basis for decision and action. There 
are many important problems it can help solve without necessa^-y 
reliance upon such methodologies as linear programming and input- 
output matrices . 

Our strategy for formulating a global sector strategy for 
education consists of the following elements: 

1. Learning what we can from the past experience of AID, 
UNESCO, IBRD and other development assistance apo---"-s that have 
done sector analysis in education. 

2. Learning what we can from sector analysis and strategy 
efforts m other fields, such as agriculture. We have arranged 
for joint consultations with the professional educators and agri- 
cultural economists at Michigan State University in early June. 
We shall examine carefully the sector analj-ses in agriculture 
that have been done in Brazil, Colombia and other developing 
countries. 



3. Concrete conceptualization of the elements which 
should enter into education sector analysis and study of 
feasibility and validity. In doing this we shall consult 
expert systems analysts as well as educators. 

U. Hands-on experience in three or four countries to 
test our concepts and techniques. 

5. Invest in research and development which seem 
reasonably likely to produce new knowledge and methodology. 

We do not see formulation of global sector strategy as 
proceeding separately from country sector strategy. Although 
they are different, they are inter-related and it would seem 
sensible to test and validate them against each other. 
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Given the erphasis which the Agency properly is g^vinrr 
to sector analysis and strategy, and the comparalivell-p^Si- 
tive state of the art, we do not regard this as an arL ^5ch 
Sone through ^ency Staff and SerLnce 

alone. We therefore propose to act in concert with anS 
resourles? " mobilizing the necessary external 

'^^^* Key Problem Areas - General 

th.t indicated, experience thus far indicates 

Tnata choice of key problem areas in education v;as sound. 
Indeed, recognition of the critical importance of these a-e- 
has grown more rapidly than we could have envisagea two yea.«s 
ago , ^ 

Howevey, ^^ith experience, our perceptions of thei- -leme-'s 
and dMensions have changed significantly. Educa^i--.*- ' ' 



nology has broadened in conception and scope; do-:-i ..r.A 
hardware systems have continued to improve and coun^^v lecis 
of potentially great importance are increasing in n'" 
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Non-formal education has taken on substantially more 
Importance as the Agency has re-defined its assistance goals 
of helping improve the quality of life for people in the 
developing countries. The studies being developed by Miohiean 
State University for AID indicate a variety of concepts Sd^ 
operational possibilities which were not fully perce^v^d a 
year ago. With the growing recognition of LDCs that d-veloD- 
ment means not just growth of GNP but more emplojmient (broadly 
defined), better income distribution, better health, nut-nion 
and more effective population control, non-formal education is 
seen as a key element in achieving all these things. In fact 
It may well be that, as in educational technology, more will ' 
be expected of non-formal education than it can deliver - at 
least in the immediate future. 

Educational finance and measurement continues to be a 
crucial problem in all forms of education, and in many ways is 
financf to conceptualize or act upon. BducatiLl 
iioM °Jf™he]mngly political as well as educational 

problem. Analytical techniques and instruments are sIowTv 
being designed or improved. Perhaps the greatest inno;ation 
in this problem area would be for the LDCs to use effectively 
the knowledge and instruments which a].ready exist 
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But the greatest single difficulty we have encountered 
is the making of a practical, working synthesis of the throe 
key problem areas. They obviously are not discrete p-ob>'^>s 
but a cluster of closely inter-related problems. Ti^-j^ far 
we have found no single country or field project in which i' 
has been possible to deal with them as integrated elements 
of a larger problem. Perhaps Korea, El Salvador and Ivory 
Coast will prove to be opportunities for this kind of unified 
effort. 

A pririary element of our strategy for FY 1973-7ii will be 
to find or help create situations in which our knowledge in 
the three areas can simultaneously be applied and enhanced. 
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VIII. Key Problem Areas - Specific 

We lave developed for each of the key problem areas . 
relatively more specific strategy which, we believe, --p co-- ' 
sistent with our overall strategy in education. Koweve-, " 
these strategies are not fi^ed and will continue to evolve 
from year to year as new knowledge and experience indicate. 
In each case there are four pivotal elements: (1) the 
interest, knowledge and commitments of the LDCs (2) thP 
state of the art, (3) activities of other assisLnce . - -^o^v. 
and U; resources available to AID. ' 

Likewise, in each case, ther'5 are three tr.rat-r-'c i^-wr 
CD sfrengthening ".DC capabi 1 ic f , (2) sf rp'^cclien' -g, 
capabilities, and (3) facilitating and supoorting in^c 
action between them in solving: problems. 

A. Educational Technology 

1. The Problem ; To develop and atjply tradi+,ior>---T 
and new instructional devices and methodologies to 

better quality of education for more oeople a^ ac— -..-v - 
costs. * ' ' 

The educational objectives sought arp o^ two 
types: (i; education for developing general intellec+ual 
capacities and skills (as is typically the case in schools): 
[2) education for achieving certain social development goals 
o/hLi^r"^ : required for the effective implementation 

of health, nutritional, family planning, and agricultural 
development programs. 

2. Poter t ials for Development : Evidence I's a^- 
cumulating that communications technology does have very im- 
portant potentials for development. Used effectively 
educational technology can improve education in schools at 
acceptable costs, reduce the isolation of rural populations, 
reach large n^umbers of people with useful learning experiences, 
convey modernizing ideas and build awareness of and participa- 
tion m the achievement of national goals. But there is no' 
evidence that such things can be done instantly or even quickly. 
The great promise of communications technology lies in t^p 
prospect that these things can be done at all . 

. "^^^^ observation is not a pessimistic assess- 

ment. Educational technology deeply involves complex physical 
equipment and even more complex factors in human learning and 
social behavior . Our knowledge of how to establish purposeful 



links between them remains essentially primitive and 
experimental. However, during the past decade, vory 
substantial progress has been made in communications 

hardware," and research has thrown significant 1-ight on 
modes of learning and how these are reflected in beh=>xaor 
While no dramatic breakthroughs can be anticipated at this 
tune. It IS reasonable to expect that the next decade win 
produce important new technology and more efficient ways 
Ox applj-ing it in achieving development objectives. 

Within educational systems, educational ^."c"-'- 
nology has demonstrated, in a few places, that it -p- f 
powerful instrument for educational reform, ir.troducin^^ >^ev 
educational concepts, more relevant subject natter nev 
approaches to teaching and learning and nev forms of man&r.e_ 
ment of educational resources. 

Outside the formal school system, communica- 
tions technology has a great potential for reachV'^ ^ a^^-e 
numbers of people with useful learning experience? -h ' 
regard to such "quality of life" problems as agricul^^re. 
health, nutrition, family planning and community action.* 

One great potential of this technology is thctt 
It can reach people where they live and work; it can use as 
one of Its vehicles the art, music and drama of the national 
or regional language and culture; it can make learning more 
relevant, useful and enjoyable. 

But the barriers to the realization o'^ this 
potential are formidable. 



There are only sketchy and inconclusive data 
available on the costs and effectiveness of communications 
technology for development. We have no tested models in the 
U.S. or m other developed countries for export and applica- 
tion. We have little experience with large systems applica- 
tions which demonstrate effectiveness and economies-of-scale. 
Technological breakthroughs which would significantly 
increase effectiveness or reduce costs are 'unpredictable. 
Many developing countries are weak in two of the cr-:cial 
elements, effective application of new technology and ef- 
fective management of new systems. 
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Nevertheless, the options available for educa- 
tional development are sharply limited. 

The present education systems of the LDCs are 
clearly failing in providing the kind and quantity of educa- 
tion and information necessary to achieve an acceptable rate 
of development:. Of the alternatives available, educational 
technology appears one of the most promising in helping the 
LDCs achieve their educational and informational goals. 

There is a growing number of countries w'^-^cl- 
have made, or are making, firm, long-term coiranitmerLs tc 
educational technology as a major instrument of dev-'— r^n- 
for both in-school and out-of-school applications, At.c---- ' 
these are Brazil, j;i Salvador, Colombia, Kenya, Ivcry Cc^^sl 
Thailand, and Korea. The experience of these coimtr r-s \<ro 
be crucial in establishing a knowledge base cn which uther " 
developing countries can buila. 

AH) is participating in all these pioneering efforts, 

3. Strategy ; Our strategy in educational techno] o^r</ ^' ? 
based on the following set of principles: 

(1) Focusing on pilot projects which may contribute 
to major breakthroughs in educational systems; 

(2) Providing qualified professionals to help make 
these pilot efforts effective. 

(3) Assisting in the development of programs that are 
problem-oriented, not communications-media-oriented. The techno- 
logy is designed to work toward solving key problems rather than 
searching for uses of available technology; 

(h) Assisting in the development of professional 
competence on the part of LDC personnel, with particular stress 
on systems- oriented project planning, project administration, 
quality content, careful evaluation, and planning for continuing 
innovation; 

(5) Promoting and utilizing cost effectiveness studies 
of multi-purpose communications systems. 

If educational systems which make effective use of instruc 
tional technologies are to come into being, they must meet certain 
exacting criteria, among which are the following: 

, (^) a systematic, integrated approach to achieving 

the objectives of the system, one which taJces seriously into 
account the interaction of the crucial elements in a system which 
Y^. affect the attainment of those objectives; 
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T . ^ excellence in the plan ning of every kev 
element of such systems; ^ every Key 

• . u a system d esign in wh ich continued evolnt-^on 

IS inherent, base d on empirical mf^fi'^Mr-or^f- i ""^^ evoiut..oj i 
and t-upiricaj. measores of learning effectiveness, 

parativp f^rr^.i^^ objecti ve evalu..fcion and assessment of com- 
parative effectiveness, institutional viability, anrcost. 

Our overall effort, then, is essentially a research 
devise"' rH"; '""f""* ''T'^' assisting thTIE^o 

fi^ant^'prorli:::' ''^''^'^' ^^^^^"^ ^^^^^ "^^^^ si.nt- 

at five lei^l^f '° ^^^^^ -"^^-^ 

" ^"stitutional devpl r.pmPn^ , both in the LDCs 
' and in U.S. institutions with the capacity for 
training and research. 

- Support of research and of evaluat^r.n . 

- Preparation and distribution of basic informat^' on 
^ on educational technology concepts and practice. 

" Development of improved strategies for educational 
communications in development. 

- Stimulation of and assistance to key field projects . 

. S£ie"Rthenlng U.S. Cao^hU^f,.., Reference has already 

been made to the increase in the professional staff of TA/EHR in 

^^'r \V. ^ however, of increasing 

AID capability is found in the fact that the Agency is now ^ 
supporting 37 projects in communications and educational techno- 
logy for a total investment of over $21 million, and involving 
wx>h ^f: one multilateral agency. This contrasts 

with 14 projects for a total of $4.5 million in 1970. (These pro- 
jects are discussed in detail in the 1972 AID report to the Congress 
on Section 220 of the Foreign Assistance Act). ^ 

Here we shall deal only with development of U.S. knowledge 
and institutional capability managed by the Technical Assistance 
Bureau, or with Regional Bureau projects in which TA/EHR and its 
contractors have an important advisory role. 



The Academy for Educational Developmeni: 

AID has chree contracts with the Academy for Educaf^^rd 
Development, to achieve a variety of objectives in the field of' 
educational technology: 

Project 1 involves: 

(1) Th--' estaDli-,hment of priority areas for scientific 
research and development on the uses of educational technolorv 
application in developing countries; 

(2) The assessment of the educational ef fectivr-,pc;<; 
cost implications of various alternative communications -e^is 
including those using satellites, xtiien applied to dev^i^r-, l-,. 

and, ' 

(3) The development of 6tranegies for the application 
electronic communications systems to areas such as agr^-cultur.^, 
nutrition, population and conununity development. 

These studies nre now nesiring comoletion ard thf^ rosv.'*--- 
ot all of them will be available early in 1973. 

Project 2 involves: 

(1) Preparation of a handbook on educational technology; 

(2) Production of a film on educational technology in the 



LDGs. 
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. Design and conduct of several seminars/w orkshops on 
educational technology within developing countries; and 

(4) Development of a Washington-based Informati on Center 
on Instructional Tec hnology for Development . ' ' 

Handbook - The handbook is designed to serve as an intro- 
duction to educational technology for administrators in developing 
countries and A.I.D. Mission personnel vho wish to investigate tho 
question of how educational technology might be helpful in solving, 
speci.-ic educational problems in which they have an interest. 

lilm - The film's purpose is to encourage policymakers in 
developing countries to investigate the possibility of harnessing 
technology (particularly classroom television) to education in 
order to improve the quality and effectiveness of instruction. A 
main point made by the film, and the idea behind its production, 
is not only that instructional technology can improve learning, but 
that certain countries may require something as exciting as TV to 
arouse interest in basic educational change as against mere enrlchnento 
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gi en s.milai tiials m Latin America and Africa. 
Project 3 involve^;. 

o£ Us c>evoiop»e„": F:z7iiTii:tiiTu' it ■ 
Phase .u«™':,.-,v.-:;.--i' r;"::"^ ^ 

technology tor national e<lu..,Uo'al re£;i: 

knowledge tfothfr'i^stittf P^t'"'""-! skfll- ,nd 

Acade.y\as e^tereriSjo ^ ""^''"^ P-^-J^t^. ^e 

tute o£ Techno ^^orge Sn.'ton',,""" "l" 

Assoclates. It has also ^^t 

Stanford. Dre^^ltdltherljsluu^'lJiL"""" 

Florida State Universiry 

in May 1 97^"f a t^::^"^:;,^ o1 lrJnl'''^'K°' ^^^^ 

to provide a maior devplnn * million to Florida State University 

Educational Technnirrr^^i'^^ ^^..^^^^^^ 5°^^= ^^^hin the FSU Cent er for 

a position in the forefr^t of It T"\ ""T'^' '° "^^^"^^i" 

logy and of its aDolLpMn ^ / development of educational techno- 

inf^on^unit-:: S^i^tL' -a o°unTth"^r}d^^ir%f^"f t'^^'^^' 
at the Florida State University includes' o'lann- ^ technology 
implementation of complex instructional ;vs?i^r 5* /"T* ""^ 
management systems- PHMr=,h-l i systems and of educational 

and development : 'mu m r nr::rr'" and evaluation; design 

planning of instructionarLiUties L'd H '"'1'?°"'' "'''^'^ '^"^ 
resources. facilities and the allocation of educational 

Although GET is based on the Florida State Univ»rs,>v 

of ^n<;^r-M.^^ ^^^earch, training, experimentation and application 
MD th °th rfjf ?^ philosophy of the Center Unrof 
educational devei on ""/"^^^^^^^^ ^"gaging the problems of 
educational development in partnership with the developing covn- 
xn the environment where the problems occur. co..a.r.es, 
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In keeping with this principU, the GET has formed an 
International Advis;)ry Panel, made up of outstanding educators and 
communications authorities from the United States, Europe ana 
the developing countries. This Panel is convened annually to 
review the Center»s activities in educational research anc 
technology and to provide timely irfcrmation and advice on 
educational problems facing developing countries. The Panel 
was convened for the first time in July 1971 and held its second 
annual meeting April 10-11, 1972. 

Although managed by the GET, the Panel provides valuable 
advice and guidance to A.I.D* with regard to the evolving potentials, 
problens and experience with instructional technology worldwide. 

Stanford University 

The goal of this research project is to advance tho ''tj*<^ 
of knowledge on the comparative cost-effectiveness, and on the ov, -^r 
educational effects, of systems using different instructional t^^uh-M- 
logies which vary in their cost and in their administrative complexity. 
It will emphasize the study of systems which are relatively low in 
cost and in administrative complexity* 

It is intended that the results would be useful to the 
decision-making process in: 

(a) AID and other external assistance agencies. In 
determining what levels and kind of support is warranted for pro^'ccts 
involving various instructional technologies in the less developed 
countries; 

(b) Less developed countries, in deciding what uses to make 
instructional technology, and 

(c) Researchers and research-sponsoring agencies, in deciding 
upon key questions that still need answering, applications thnt neoc 
testing, and methodologies that are promising for studies of instruction- 
al technologies in less developed countries. 

Field research and experimental work is being concentrated 
in Mexico. However, it will deal with uses of television and its 
lower cost alternatives outside Mexico. Among those of special 
interest to developing countries: 

(a) Television as a vehicle of educational reform, as in 
El Salvador, Samoa, Niger, and now the Ivory Coast. 

(b) Television as a device to extend the school beyond 
the boundaries of classroom and campus — as in Mexico, or combined 
with correspondence study, as in Japan, Bavaria, Poland, and the 

^ ''Open University of the United Kingdom. 
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(c) Radio as a device to extend the school — as 

in Kenya, Japan, and Australia, where it is combined with corrc- 
pondence study, and as in Mexico, where it is not. 

(d) Radiovision as a device to supply needed content to 
schools or to teach out of school — as in Malawi, Central African 
Republic, Niger, and Senegal • 

(e) Radio as a device to provide needed additional cc.iLent 
for schools — as in Thailand or Zaire. 

The research will produce several kinds of reports: 

(1) The telesecupdarla in Mexico . 

(2) The radioprimaria in Mexico . 

(3) Instructional television as a vehicle of cducatio-ici^ 
reform in the dcvelopinj^ countries — combining evideuco f ron Samc>a, 
Niger, and El Salvador. ~ 

(^) Instructional television and radio as , devices for 
extending the school combining evidence from Mexico, Bavar\n, 
Japan, Kenya, and elsev^ere. 

(5) Radio and radiovision as alternatives to instruc tional 
t elevision — . combining evidence trom Mexico, Thailand, and scvo -r 
African and Latin American countries. 

(6) The methodoloj>y of instructional crossMnedia comparisons < 

(7) The methodology of instructional media case studies . 

(8) A framework for cost-effectiveness analyses . 

(9) Economic aspects of instructiot^al television as a 
vehicle of educational reform . (Must await cost analyses) 

(10) Economic aspects of lower-cost alternatives to instruc -' 
tional television . (Must await cost analyses) ' ' ' 

5. .Strenj>theninj^ the Capabilities of the Developing Countries ; 
There is no sharp line of demarkation between strengthening the capa- 
bilities of U.S. institutions and strengthening those of the develop- 
ing countries. As has already been pointed out, effective interaction 
between them is essential if an improved capability is to be achieved 
in either. 



The rationale used for treating them separately is the 

location of the primary institutional base for action. This section 

T:T)]r deals with A.I.D* supported activities in which the main focus of 

t^tyy action is in the devolopine countries, and under the leadr^rsh^n nf 

H^Ma developing country institutions. uuucl cne leaaersnip ot 
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Although A.I.D. has directly or indirectly supported 
educational technology activities in a large number of countr>*. 
those described below are those wJiich are on a substantial ?c,i 
give promise of important results and provide proving grounds 
the testing of systems which, with modifications, may bo effectively 
applied in other courxries, 

£1 Salvad or 

El Salvador is in the third year of its educaiiional rofoi^m, 
a pioneering effort to rapidly reform the objective, concent.^ ^ C 
methods of education, initially at the junior secondary levl, v h 
intensive use of instructional television system-itlcal ly co>-*'^\'',. ' 

with curriculum reform, newly written materials, ucachcr rotr ^ , 

and evaluation. As of January 1972, a majority of tho ^-nticr^ 
junior secondary students (about 60,000) are cncoi.ipasso'l by 
system. A.I.D. has provided major assistance, both fir.ancial ' t «i 
technical, to this project. 

An intensive scientific evaluation of the project :s pro- 
viding information on costs, educational effects, attitudes, and 
operating problems. While firm conclusions must await at Ica^t t^Q 
completion of 1972 testing, the evidence thus far is that educat: l^^na: 
change can be rapidly introduced with such a system, that sucli c'l.inc^e 
does produce significantly more student learning, and that opuratri^-g 
costs are moderate and can be borne by El Salvador* It is furthcrrnorc 
clear that evaluation can perform a valu-^ble function in a system of 
this sort, increasing the recognition of policy makers and operators 
of both deficiencies and strengths within the system and thereby 
guiding the process of improvement. 

At this point, it is the judgment of El Salvador's educa- 
tional leaders that an effort to improve the quality of television 
teaching would likely have high pay-off in further increases in 
educational productivity. Now that the system is firmly established, 
this kind of second phase quality improvement becomes possible and 
can more easily be implemented than in the traditional system. 

El Salvador has not yet dealt with the problems attendant 
to expansion of this kind of system to the much larger population of 
primary school students and to adults. It is, however, actively 
examining alternative methods for using the technology to upgrade 
educational opportunity in both these sectors and initially 
probably will concentrate on primary school teacher training with 
television. 

The El Salvador project has fulfilled early expectations 
that it would show how the systematic Integrated use of an instruc- 
tional technology, if carried through with national commitment, can 
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produce rapid educational change. Bevond thi^ -.h h.. u 
valuable demonstration center L^ractl^g v s ^d i^'-^u': ' 
from „,any other developing countries interested in edCcat[on"l 
re.orm based on new instructional technologies. 



Korea 



become one^'o^thp' ^T^"^ ^''"'^'^ planning for what could 
e'rundertakef ^ 0''^ ^""^'^'^ educational refoms 

syst^s st:d;':o duct:r:r lorida'.L'rs'--^" ^'-'''^ - 
TXT? -cS^icarL'^iL^i^ "^i'hroiL^to. 

cf the FSU Center for Educational Technology is serving as senior 
advisor on implementation of this educational r^fo^pro^rL: 

ment ef f ort"irbeing s\f rteTrimet^"'""!' 

in nno vr. '^^ing Started, aimed at producing a prototv^r^ ..^-c- 

c ^ ^iiv^uL bcuaencs. The mam obiectives or ^-ho ^^--i-r^ 

gLaouace. in the view of thp nvn-jo-i- , . . 

restrurn.r^r^o ,,-n Proje^.t planners, only such .1 

restructuring will permit Korea to afford to service a rao-v-v 

growing student population. 'irvice a rap c_v 



the tot^l ^ supporting teachers in a way to reduce b;t-^ 

costs wLrVT P- student and the Lerage salar" 

costs, while through the differentiation of teacher ro1P<; rr.Z-- ■ 
to provide quality classroom teaching. continuing 

effort in ^^''rf ^'^^ represent a landmark 

huH^p^ restructuring of education to meet changing needs 

budgetary crises, and the opportunities for quality ilprovment 
presented by instructional technology. ^ improvement 



Brazil 



„ Brazil is beginning a nationwide program of educatioml 

innovations making use of the educational technologies! AfurL 
providing initial assistance to Brazil in the form of ;rai;ing 
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opportunities for planning edacational technology systems and 
through financial support in a portion of a sector loan carraarked 
for innovation. The portion of the loan allocated for this purpose 
is estimated at $2.5 million. However, the total loan of $5v^ nl' lion 
will contribute to a major reform of the whole Brazilian ecucatrl'^^-^.al 
system for both in-school and out-of-school populations. 

Of greatest significance is, first, the fact that Brazil 
has decided that the need for mass education with quality can be 
met by the effective use of educa?,iord technology and, second, 
that it now has very substantial funds, both its own and those 
external agencies to implement that decision. 

Brazil is also proceeding with planning an initial R. & D. 
program fcr use of a satellite for in-school educational celovi ; 
and radio beamed to the poorest areas of the country, areas \:'a ^ 
cannot afford trained teachers and v/hich do not; attract o\ he 
such teachers as they can aflbrd. The final shape of an ->:::£)rjL ,ent 
and/or operational program using satellite E.T.V. has yet *io er^c -^.>-i<» 

As in all countries, the organization of national, state, 
and local institutions to undertake this major effort is a firsn area 
of effort for Brazils Substantively, there is the question of the 
desirability of diverse approaches at this early stage (where 
exp.rience with different kinds of systems may be fruitful) as 
opposed to the concentration of intellectual and financial resources 
on key problems which joint efforts might provide. 

In any event, Brazil is committed to using educational 
technology to provide educational opportunity to a large part of 
its population not nov^ within the school system. In doing so, 
it will perforce fece many questions of importance to other 
countries, among them: how to teach x^rLthout a force of highly 
trained classroom teachers; how to administer systems over so 
largi^ and decentralized a nation; how to deal with populates very 
diverse in background and attitudes; and, how to arrive at optimal 
t echnoeconomic solutions for providing communications to poor anc 
remote areas. 

Ivory Coast 

The most comprehensive systematic use of television as an 
instrument for both reform and expansion is that which has become 
operative in September 1971 in the Ivory Coast. During this first 
year it will be reaching some 20,000 first grade students through 
a reformed educational system which will utilize television intensive- 
ly for both classroom instruction in all subjects and for teacher- 
training. 
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Over the next 10 years, the entire school population w'^l 
be encompassed. The Ivory Coast embarked on this system bocau^^> 
of its urgent need for upgrading the education and training t-h^ 
mass of its population in order to continue its remarkable economic 
growth. It chose a comprehensive system using television in tlie 
conviction that such a system could both upgrade quality and increase 
the availability of education within a short period of time, and, 
further, that because of its greater instructional efficiency, the 
cost of producing graduates could be reduced. For example, one 
analysis iiows that the Ivory Coast now must invest seventeen 
student years of resources to produce one sixth-grade graduate, 
while the new system may reduce that to perhaps seven years, v 
attendant savings. Finally, the Ivory Coast's effort is pert a 
broader attempt to lay the basis for development in all regions of: 
the country, hopefully reducing the rate of migration to Abidjan^ 

A.I.B. has not played a major role in this project, its 
contributions being mainly providing technical advice of its staff 
and consultants to UNESCO and the Ivory Coast. A.I.D. has also 
committed modest funds for participation in the evaluation phase* 
However, the possibility of attaining some of these dramatic objectives 
at a reasonable cost has stimulated major investments from Frerrh 
foreign assistance, the World Bank, several UN agencies, and the German 
and the Canadian governments. An important aspect of the project is, 
therefore, the joint participation of a number of assistance agencies 
with serious interest in the potentials of instructional technology. 

This project, because of its size and ambitious objectives, 
could stimulate a major breakthrough in the state of the art in the 
systematic use of educational television within schools. 

In addition to these major traiill -blazing projects, there 
is a wide variety of smaller but significant activities in which 
we are involved. Perhaps the most interesting of these is a 
feasibility study in Guatemala, to make recommendations to the 
Government of Guatemala on the key issues involved in carrying out 
an experimental low«unit-cost program of information and education 
for rural adults. This program is designed to provide the skills, 
knowledge, and attitudes necessary to increase their economic 
competence, employability, and participation in the social, cultural, 
economic life cf the nation. It will seek to improve roles as 
family members in health, nutrition, and agriculture. 

The sp-^cial innovative character of this program will be 
to test whether communication delivery systems other than those 
requiring literacy can be used successfully as a means of inforr^ung, 
motivating, and developing illiterate and semi-literate rural adults 
in Guatemala. 
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6. Future Dj.rections and Prospects : The rate and direc- 
tion of development of technology for educational develor-:'^r:t 
depends on a variety of factors, many of them requirinr z^-y- 
assumption of initiative and responsibility within the yjZc. 
However, within the valid opportunities presented and r^^^ovrcef^" 
available to us, we propose to place emphasis upon the folloy- 
ing efforts: 

Technical Assistance in Project Planning 

One of the great needs of the LDCs continue^: to he 
for competent assistance in planning projects - in deciding Imp 
kinds of systems to which they could reasonably commit t]\^^'- 
selves, and in implementing such systems. 

We propose to help provide the be.3t talent '^^'rS^Voli 
to developing nations, explore ways to furt^^r increase the 
numbers of people with such skills, and to work toward cr<-auinr 
more institutional centers for such expertise. 

Information Development and Dissemination 

AID will continue to place a priority emphasis on 
providing information to developing country planners that 
facilitates their understanding and use of i ns t ru c t io np.l t ^ - 
nologies. Thus the AID-funded program vrfiich has produced '\ 
film and handbook on educational technology, and an infornation 
and reference center at the Academy for Educational Development 
will be continued at least through mid-1973. The further con- 
tinuance of this activity will be dependenc upon the support of 
other sponsors and users. Meanwhile, the information needs of 
the developing countries will have to be further assessed. 
A series of seminars centering on the film and handbook to take 
place throughout the developing world over the next 6 months v^ll 
assist in the definition of needs. 

It is clear that a network of information needs to 
be stimulated. The sharing of information among developing 
countries working with similar systems may be the most important 
link in such a network* We hope that over the next year a plan 
can be developed with the United Nations and other multilateral 
agencies and with other bilateral donors to facilitate the 
establishment of this kind of network. 

Institutional Development 

As has been indicated, AID has taken action to 
increase institutional capacity in the U.S. to assist the 
developing countries in educational technology. 



In spite of these efforts, however, the institutional 
framework for professional activity in this field is still thi-. 
We would identify three areas where we would hope, working 'a^I^-* 
other assistance agencies, to strengthen the institutional baso 
over the next five years: First, we believe there is a noec f'-r 
a center parallel to that of Florida State with a greater fccus 
on the use of mass communications and on communications theory^ 
Second, we believe there is a need for another center which would 
concentrate on the practical problems associated with the produc- 
tion of educational materials for the new media; i.e., the pro- 
duction of quality instructional television programs, inoreksinr 
the instructional power of radio, and mechanisms for making moro 
effective programmed instruction for application in develop-^' rr 
country situations. 



Third, there is an urgent need for the creation of 
greater institutional capacities within the developing world. 
At this point the small, emerging Center for Educational 
Innovation and Technology (sponsored by the Southeast Asia 
Ministers of Education Organization) and the O.A.S. Centers in 
educational broadcasting in Latin America are the only organized 
attempts to improve the institutional capacities within the 
developing countries for planning, research and technical assis- 
tance in the educational technologies. While linkages between 
the various U.S. and European Centers in this field, and ins-:it^> 
tions in developing countries are consciously being sought, 'h^^ 
time will soon come when mechanisms will have to be developed to 
provide support to the developing country institutions directly. 

Evaluation 



AID has to date placed heavy emphasis on the importance 
of evaluating key field projects in educational technology. Thus, 
we have made a major investment in supporting evaluation of the 
El Salvador project, an evaluation program that is one of the most 
comprehensive ever undertaken of an educational innovation. 
Earlier, we funded the four volume series of case studies of the 
new media in education conducted by the International Institute 
for Educational Planning and published by UNESCO. It is basic 
to our approach to the use of educational technologies that 
policy and practice be guided by objective evaluation of the 
effects of those practices evaluation that attempts to maintain 
a focus on what and how efficiently the individual student is 
learning on the one hand, and on the other hand the costs of the 
system. 



We will continue to make evaluation an integral -i^-' 
of every such system which we support. We will also cc-/ - ■ ■ -o 
try to assess the relative costs and effects of othf>r rv:- -'r, 
when countries themselves wish to make such assessments", '- o 
Stanford research project is an example). 

Research 



We differentiate from evaluation a related class of 
projects consisting of experimental research. The overa"i ' aim 
of these projects is to develop new or improved ways of -"in} 
the insLructional teclinologies for developing country ourpcs-?. 
Tne kinds of activities that can be encompassed would r—p- 
quite specific research on a particvdar tecbdaue to s^a'^ - 
pilot projects which will test out new systems." To da+- 
has been very little such research directed toward educa+^o: .'-- 
technology systems appropriate to developing countries. 

However, perhaps the most productive kinds of enjer^- 
mental research are those closely related to a planned or on- 
going operational project. Here, where irrjnediate reievamp of r 
^K?^"^ '/"^ apparent, funds are likely to be more readily ava^^- 
able. For example. AID is making available a certain perco^ t.-er 
(usually 5 percent) of its sector loan funding in educate „ -^or 
research and development activities, particularly in Latin 
America. Brazil and Colombia already have a substantial allot- 
ment of sucn funding and have committed themselves to match H 
with equal funding and to develop a program for undertaking the 
appropriate research. In these countries, in Korea, and others, 
where major commitments to develop alternative systems through 
educational technology will be made, major opportunities will 
exzst for advancing the state of knowledge about and actual 
application of educational technology ^tems. 

Studies of Strate gies and Mew Options 

AID has hrd underway since July 1970 a series of 
studies, under the overall direction of the Academy for Educa- 
tional Development, ain-ed at analyzing some of the questions 
which underlie AID decisions on strategy and program policy in 
t.xis field. By September 1973 most of these will be completed. 

During 1972, as these studies near completion, our 
major concentration will be on transforming the ideas develoDed 

nSliS^s u ^ ^""^ i'^''^ '° P^^S^^-"^' practices, and 

policies. We are not yet certain how best to accomplish this. 
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A first step, however, must be to try out these ideas vi'ih 
those likely to use them, developing-country professic :a:.^ 
and decision-makers, as well as with other experts worf.dwlde. 
Mechanisms for this dialogue have yet to be developed. Wc 
hope to bring together diverse groups of specialists to work 
with these ideas — social scientists, advertising men, creati 
broadcasters, educators, policy makers and others, in the hope 
that from this fennent some imaginative and operationally 
feasible project plans will emerge. 

?• Resource Allocations 




Staff and Travel - 3 MY 

Consultants and Travel - 2^0 MD 
GTS Funds - 



$25,000 
25,000 
350,000 
800,000 
800,000 



stitutional Development Grants 



•^•Specific proposals to be made later. 



?9. 

Non- Formal Education 

the SoS; Ihion Son S™!/"^*"';'' ^= '^■i 
studies which hare been made thus far M AID " I. ' " ' • 

ro/dev^4::nr:afe?r:ci;:4"^ bT^^h?:;:?;^ 

There are several reasons for this: 

iS^lJrr"™'„?rSf d'*?'"°" prohibitively 
Of numbers of students and ^v^i^A^ofZ^^Z^, _ 

lriSioatef»M'' """"'f ^""^ "P^ities of the labor force 
has do^o'StTiL^rtSt:"*' 

be thlrd-raL fomal educatio" ''"""l^dg^- It need not 

:;rre%\^^^bjs 



3. Non-formal education can be highly diverse in 
organization, funding and management. It can emphasize 
local initiative, self-help and innovation on the part of 
large numbers of people and their local institutions. 
Every successful learner can become in some degree a 
teacher. 

h. It can pay at least its own way initially and in the 
longer term increase employment, productivity and social 
participation. 

5. It can make learning a national, life-long learninr 
experience, compatible with tha interests of individuals and 
communities, for all economic levels of a society. 

Non-formal education cannot achieve all these things 
ijfnmediately. If properly developed, it can do all of them 
increasingly well. 

Strategy : The basic strategy for this key problem area, as 
for the others, is outlined in Section V. Much of viha^^.a^:' 
been said of the strategy for educational technology is eoual 
applicable to non- formal education. However there are signit' 
cant additional dimensions. 

Our strategy in this area therefore encompasses the 
following additional elements: 

1. To establish the concept of non- formal education as a 
form of education, quite different from formal education 
systems , but potentially capable of providing non-school popu 
lations with educational services systematically and in ways 
which significantly serve individuals, societies and the pur- 
poses of national development. 

2. To study, document and disseminate infoririation on suc- 
cessful examples of non-formal education which appear suit- 
able for experimentation and application in other LDCs, 

3. To provide professional and financial suDoort for 
research, experimentation and implementation of those models 
which appear most promising, or for new concepts which app^a^ 
worthy of testing. 



During the past year our strategy has been to assist 
in knowledge generation and dissemination. This has been 
done by: 



a. providing an institutional basc^ for descrlTV ivv- 
and analytical studies carried on .1oint]y hy I'.r,. 
and LDC personnel; 

b. encouraging and participating in rot^ional 
conferences ; 

c. disseminating^, both within and outside th^^ .V--.ov. 
special studies in the area of non- formal - 

d. exchanging program and policy information, c-t.-c-,;- 
larly with multi-lateral agencies, and 

e. reviewing and providing consultative ser\-i.ce or. 
project identification and design. 

EHR strategy for the fiscal year ahead is to c ;"M-iue 
in this vein and to strengthen the institutional near "r-.'-y 
we can contribute to the development of non-forral ' 
accelerating work on the nine categories of stuaiej r'' 
under contract with Michigan State University (MS'.). 

It is also our intention to create an institutional 
response capability to assist Missions requesting consulta- 
tion or assistance in the design and development' of non- 
formal educational projects. Indications are that an increas- 
ing number of LDCs will come forward with requests for individ- 
ual projects or include non-formal education as a part o'^ 
sector development plans. EHR will continue its non--5^ o-Q-pc 
observation and liaison in order to anticipate problem, "a-- ir/ 
or needs requiring special assistance. 

Strengthen ing U.S. Capabilities ; Our primary - '^fort in this 
area nas tnus rar been a contract with Michigan State 
University for nine basic studies in various aspects of non- 
formal education. 

The basic purpose of these studies is to provide LDCs 
with the beginning of a systematic base of knowledge on non- 
formal education in response to their growing needs for ru^h 
authoi?itative information. This enhance- 
ment of knowledge based on non- formal education will cont-^bute 
to the educational planning, assist in the rational choice 
among various human resource development strategies, and 
provide options to the donor community and to the LDCs. 

They are designed to provide a body of knowledge, planning 
guides, new insights, and alternative strategies which are 
needed to undergird future efforts in non- formal education. 
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The subject listing of str.dies which follows indicates the 
areas of inquiry involved. Vrtiile identified as individual 
items there will be a high degree of coordination and inter- 
relationship among them. Additionally, all of this work 
will be carried out as an interdisciplinary team effort in 
such a way as to form linkages with other appropriate insti- 
tutions and groups throughout the world interested in the 
subject matter. 

1. Study - Exploration of variables that shape and dctw- 
mine the effectiveness of non-formal educational progra^ns, 
their organization end structure over time. 

2. Study - Involves the conceptualization of the non-formal 
system of education in terras of various categories which 
will help organize knowledge and identify stratep;ic 
opportunities, and indicate fruitful forms of >/:erna- 
tional interaction. 



3. Study - Broad-based survey of the national learning 
systems in several countries with special attention 
to non-formal education, its scope, cost, relative 
effectiveness, problems and limitations. 

h. Study - Studies will be made of the critical variables 
in instructional design, procedures, and materials (in- 
dependent variables) in terms of consequences on ^'^ijun-'m 
behavior (dependent variables). In addition, the 
studies will identify social-cultural elements for 
effective communications. 

5. Study - 1) Bibliographic search 

2) NFE Survey - Brazil 

3) Evaluation case studies (2) 

6. Study - Case studies in selected countries 

7. Study - This study will center on the development of a 
model of the human resource sector with attention given 
to the role of non-formal education within the total 
system. Essentially, it will be a feasibility report 
to examine model-building for education and the human 
resource development area. 

8. Study - Examine and cc^pare various administrative alter- 
natives for creating and managing specific non-formal 
education programs and non-formal education on a "broad 
basis. 
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9. Study - A search for alternative designs for pr^vi(iinr 
participant trainirtg in non-lormal miuc-at lor.. 

10. S tudy Participant training. 

In addition to the' v/ork being done by MSU, ^h'^ /i^^^:::v 
has made a 211(d) grant to UCLA, to develop a mul' i-dlr: 1 '.nar 
competence for analysis of effective alternative:? to \rr. * ' or / 
education in L^:tin Anerif^a^ The purpose of the errant, 1^ 
to build a capaoiliLy for ^ aluating the relevance, • v^rv^y, 
methodologies and costs of non-formal education as c ,11 f . - 
formal educational alternatives to traditiona? e iii(>at;o:i. 

This grant, adjninistered by the La+'.n to^-ri - i^r 
at UCLA, also conducts its work in consu] ^.h^ ion \,h K/. \ 
East-West Center, the Academy for Etiucaii \'ia] De^'^ ' * • -v^ 
other A.I. D. .<?upported U.S. mst i.t':t,ions. 

The LA Bureau andTVfflR jointly monitor >->.r.. - . 

Strengthening LDC Capabilities ; Although our principal p^-\;r-t 
so far has been biiilciing a better kno'ivledg^' and v^^)er:.enc^ ' c 
in the United States, derived from extensive conLact wxi*. LJJ^i, 
several significant activities have been conducted to st ^ongthe 
LDC capabilities. 

Four serr.inars on non-formal education xv-ero conijctcd 
in 1971, in Washington, Malaysia, Korea and Africa. SigM^> 
Asian countries prepared papers and participated in one or 
more of the three seminars in the U.S. and Asia. Eleven 
African countries participated in the Lagos seminar, based on 
a set of case studies prepared by the African-American 
Institute for the Africa Bureau. 

Although these activities were funded by the Regional 
Bureaus,? A/ EHR assisted extensively in designing, organizing 
and preparing materials for them. EHR staff members partici- 
pated in the U.S. and Asian seminars. 

Future Directions and Prospects ; There is every indication 
that important countries in all regions are turning raoidly tc 
development of non-formal education as a partial answer to 
their educationa] dilemma and to enhancement of their human 
resources. 

Brazil and Colombia are undertaking very significant 
stops in this direction, with funding and technical aa-^i^tance 
from AID. 
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Sparked by three seminars (in Washington, Malaysia, and Korea) 
on non-formal education, sponsored by AID, all the count^*'^*^. 
of East Asia have begun serious study and experimentation 
with more organized forms of non-formal education.. 

The Africa Bureau has instructed all its Missions to invostigato 
promising projects, programs and opportunities in non-formal 
education with a view to making this mcde of education its primary 
emphasis in Africa* 

The future prospects are, therefore, highly promising in non-fonnal 
education for development. The knowledge and experience base must 
continue to be boflt, but in the next two fiscal years, our o-r/^.isjs 
will shift substantially to assisting LDCs in definiuc 
non-formal education can play, learning how to dovolo;:? arv*. -^-/.'.^/.o 
it, and in evaluating results. 

In doing this, we propose to fund technical services tbr^uv:^ MSU 
and/or other institutions having competence in this field* 

Research in non-formal education is needed, but the mode in which 
it can best be conducted is as an adjunct to experimental project*- 
or operational programs* Consequently, all GTS contracts v'l' 
provide for a research component* 

There is as yet no clear-cut case fur an institutional deve^opnent 
grant in this field* Many U*S. institutions have the basic 
resources for effective work in non-formal education* What is needed 
is an aggregation of these resources, with a focus on non-formal 
learning in the LDCs. The MSU project is a significant model of 
institutional development through GTS funding. 

?• Resource Allocations: 



Staff and Travel - 
Consultants and Travel - 
GTS Funds - 
*Re search Funds - 
Institutional Grants 211 



1 MY - $10,000 
100 MD - $10,000 
150,000 
200,000 
(d) - None 



*The project contemplated is focussed on research on the 
learning potential of the employment environment, and 
involves non-formal education, educational technology 
and finance and measurement. 



C. Educational Finance ar.d Measurement. 



Statement of the Prnhlpm 



with respect to JroJ dLg educa^LTo^'th' • P-^^^-^ 
derive in large ^rt f^ol the lacTtLt iS^'L.'f '''^'^ P^^'^^'"^ 
increasing social pressures for r.^.^ eL^iL ^''^ 
grovth there are greater numbero oFJo^if ^^""^ *° runaway populatior, 
Addea 00 these considerlti^s iL^ ^i. '""''^^ '"^^^ educat;.o .. 
have been increasin' 1 *hat the costs of . 

last decade tL average Ste o^"^ '° '^^^"^ ^'^-^^ > " ■ 

education has ou?IS?nned%hP °^ ^^'^^^'^ expenditure f r 

expenditure an^L Soil .nr'"'?' ^'^'^^^s in total publi. 
Of national L aUocated JoTed'I^^T' ^ ^"^^""'^ ^ ^-^^-^^ ' 

as nmch as a fifth for tSs seSor ' 
this condition cannot lon^ "^arly one-fourth. C;ie-a- • 

that they ha^^ rSch d\°h, Sm U^in^wha''^:?'' "'"'^ ^""^^'^^ 

in a few countries cutbacks «n7/^ u to educatic:.; 

for education a^e planed' national budrot allocations 

in LDCs is that^^^JureSc'iin'if fo'' ''"^'^'^^ P^^^^^ 
The education th^t c^\e afloJded unL "^^ "."'^ " 

is nothing more than a Sr.^^^^o'lSS^^of^^L^lin^':.^^^'^"'^^^ ^'-^-^-^-^ 

•^How can LDCs paTforlL^'eduSurtL^i f''^'. '^'"^ °^ « 

least two possSie answers sSoJrof ^o /f^P^' """^ At 

by experts concernerSt^the problem L th%''''^'^ ^^reed upon 

numbers of people to educate a^d lilt* ^ . "^^^ incz-easinr 

task, ^toSiL approache winSnfm^f nl'l"^'^' '^^'^^^^ '^'"^ 

given the inefficient wasteful aiS coftJ^ c^JrSt ^ ^^"^^ ''^•^"•d. 

ways may be sought to .ffect eco^mipf t. ''^^^'^^^^ °f "^ch LDC education, 

Short to make it affordable. "^^e education le.s.s costly, In 

^' Pote ntials for Use in DpvpI np ..,,. 

avenues of attaSf ideJt1f??irau'' 'J' ^'^"^'^ °^ P^^^ible 
costs? laentifying alternative funding schemes and cutting 

funding approacllrg~-^ en^^^ 'Z .T T' ' ■ ' ^'''^ "^^^ ^^^-^"^^ 
certain ki^ds of technical Ld ^oe It ."""^^ mdustry-tax schemes for 

programs, especially' f^r'Jig^e^ ^l^ auS; 1nd"Sc°:i eT'^^'^" 

a uii, ana local community self-help or 
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"assistance in kind" schemes. 

While these and other alternatives to national budget 
funding of education have been experimented with in developed and 
developing countries alike, no comprehensive assessment of their 
overall promise and potential has been available to LDC planners who ^eed 
to consider the array of options open to them. 

No doubt part of the difficulty arises from the lack of 
any working information-sharing program such that LDC planners can 
readily tap whatever experience is available. Some sharing of information 
does take place at international meetings and through o'^casional 
publications of aoalyses of funding approaches made by scholars working 
in the subject area. But this "fortuitious" sharing of e.Kperience is 
not really filling the need to get information directly to people who 
need it in a timely fashion. 

In addition, if LDC planners are to get a clear oicture 
of alternate funding approaches, means must be employed to evaiuate such 
schemes in some systematic manner, so that their relative values and 
utility can be considered and compared* To date, little atterr.pt has been 
made in this direction. 

Cutting Costs of Education o The educational systems of all 
too many of the developing nations are characterized by antiquated 
management practices, dysfunctional structure and organize+ion, and the 
lack of long-term planning. Wastage of resources that are available to 
these systems is widely prevalent, especially in the case of expenditures 
dissipated through high pupil attrition rates and those that are misallocated 
to programs which do not mesh with the needs and conditions of modernizing 
societies. While the promise of progress in cutting costs is not over- 
whelming, there is little question but that every attempt must be made to 
effect whatever economies may be possible. 

The business of cutting the costs of education involves a 
number of considerations, some of which are basically theoretical. 
Education is not an "industry" in the classical sense and defies any neat 
classifi -nation as either an investment or consximption activity, Ln actual 
practice, governments decide to spend money on education for many different 
reasons, for both investment and consumption purposes. 

Investment expenditure for education, incurred in the 
present to realize future benefits, has in more recent years taken on 




significance m the work of economists who talk about investment ir. 
human capital . In short, they hold that future levels of production 
are not dependent just on labor and physical capital, but on the 
technical know-how and the skills of workers, which are provided by 
education. 

Education is obviously also consumption. In the sense that 
expenditures are incurred in the present for present benefits. Govemmen 
after all have spent scarce money to create whole new universities, net 
\-ith a \lew to bringing about futu>*e increases in productivity, :u\ 
basically because universities are a status symbol, a sign that i-^ 
country is iii the vanguard of rnodemization; the expenditure Ix 
instances is thus clearly for present benefit. And, the indivicv , 
citizen may want his children to attend school principally because ne 
believes his children cannot fully en.joy life without schooling. 

Hov/ever, the issue is really not whether a govemnf-'* 
decides that education is investment or consumption, but rather wh.Ljr, 
receives most emphasis, for this emphasis is what determiner, allocation 
of resources. Developing countries for the most part tend to emphas^re 
the investment character of education. In this vein, for a nuPiber cf 
years the preoccupation of economists of education has been the ts.?7z±ov 
of the r/uagnitude of education's contribution to national econorr.-c ^-^or - , 
ana several analytical approaches have been applied. Among these 13 
the correlating of some index of educational progress with some index 
of economic progress; attempting to explain the phenomenon that increases 
m OTP or output cannot be accounted for fully by increases in inputs 
of labor and physical capital (the "residual" question); and measurir 
the economic returns to education by comparing costs of schooling with 
real earnings of workers (rate-of- return studies). These, and other 
similar approaches, however, have not provided any clear-cut answer to 
the question of how much education contributes to national groirth. 

In more recent years there has been a shift in emphasis in 
analysis; instead of seeking to explain past rates of economic grovrth, 
the chief interest of many economists now is to find ways to address 
problems of allocating funds in the present, which in essence means a 
searcl.ing out of strategies for educational planning and resource 
allocation, and looking at costs, pupil wastage, system structure and 
operation. 

For example, the social demand forecr sting method is a 
teciinique which shows how much must be allocated tc a ^iven level of 
education if present trends continue; if education entry requirements, 
"price" of education, employment opportunities and other national 
economic conditions remain constant. 



Another example is the manpower forecasting approaches, 
which have lost some of their earlier attraction, but continue to be used 
in LDCs because it is well known that a shortage of trained workers 
represents a major barrier to economic growth. These m^^thods, 
involving forecasts of number and distribution of trained workers needed 
to produce a given output for a target year, neglect other ai^r of 
education such as social and citizenship development, and are liable to 
substantial error for a number of technical reasons. Further, they 
do not provide a solution to the problem of how to allocate resources, 

A third approach is cost-benefit analysis, essentially 
the comparison of the costs of producing a given amount and kind of 
education with the value or benefit yielded by it. Thus, it is possible 
to compare different programs of education and to make allocations based 
on such comparisons, Rates-of-retum studies undergird cost-benef itr 
analyses and the latter suffer from the limitations of the former, tha 
earnings, which are the essence of rates-of-retum, are not solol., 
determined by education, but by the background, motivation, innato --^c'llt; 
and other personal characteristics of workers, and also by the vagar\es 
the wage structure of a given country ^s economy. Moreover, age-education- 
earnings profiles, the basis of rate-of-retum calculations, reflect past 
and present supply and demand conditions rather than future conditions, 
which is what interests the planner. 

These analytical procedures and others that give special 
attention to costs show real promise in helping LDCs to find ways to 
bear the burden of their educational programs, and there is no ao^ibz 
that further refinement and adaptation of existing techniques and th^ 
creation of new techniques will be of great help to LDC planners. 



3* Strategy 



The broad goal of the Key Problem Area of Educational 
Finance and Measurement is to establish a fuller range of resources for 
LDCs to use in (a) identifying, evaluating and utilizing alternative 
schemes for financing education, and (b) identifying, asessing and 
correcting educational system inefficiencies in order to keep costs of 
education at manageable levels. 

What is being sought is a material increase in three 
major types of resources: 



1, Human, meaning experts and specialists working in 
the KPA, 
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2. Institution,al, meaning associations of people 

^ particular physical settingl Bv 
J-/1/73, the target is to have at least one U.S. , 
and two or more LDC institutions at work in the 
^A. Where and as possible support and encourage- 

end tiJ^t .ii' fr'" 1° i"t«^national agencies to the 
end that all three types of institutions m. bo 
collaboratively engaged in a network association 
m the KPA. 

3. Informational , meaning basically the printed wc-^d, 
as for example, descriptive data, research f^-c''-^^^ 
strategy statements, program documentation , a-c" 
analysis, implementation and evaluation methodologies. 
The Inventorj-Classification (Harvard Project; see 
below) of Activities in Educational Finar.co a'vi 
Measurement will be completed in -arly "^SV^. ' 
addition, the target by l/l/??, is to have s^^-e^^^ 
handbooks and/or other analytical tooi^ pre--'--" 

two or more international conferences co^vr-^- "' 
and at least one AID- supported research pre loc^ 
underway. Where opportunities arise, f^-id — o^er^^ 
in the KPA will be encouraged and supported."' 

objectives at all ievels^?i'bf s'>''/'f^'?f °' ^ educational 
ranee of PHnLfti I substantiaUy impaired unless a vrder 

aSliedf " ''""^'^ measurement approaSes are developed ^rd 

^- Stren^hen-i jig U.S. C^^p phii^t^nc 

HJ.U/W anc the missions m projects relating to the KPA. ^yy^i^ 

1. We will continue to make fullest possible use 
of the Task Force in Educational Finance and 
Measurement. Three special aub-committes have b-r 
formed to focus time and energies of members, ^n'.' 

vintJ r'^"^^^^^ ^^""^^^^ PAM on the Harvard 

project. It receives the contractor's bi-monthlv 

reports, reviews special substantive papers o^ the 

Project, and assists in other ways in providing ' 

guidance to the Contractor in the conduct of the 

l"! O J 6 Cu • 

The Sut>-Comniittee on Proposals will assist the PAM 
m reviewing GTS, Research, and 211(d) proposV^ 
received from extra-AID sources. It wdll be a"' 
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sounding-board for reacting to new project ^^'-a<= 
proposed by the PAM, and it will itself be - - 
source of new project ideas. 

The third sub- committee will assist the PAM to 
maintain close surveillance of Regioiij.l Ih.:ro:^! -v-r^ 
Mission activities relating to the problem area. 

2. The PAM is maintaining close touch with the Korea 
pilot project in education, having made one visit 
to Korea in September, 1971, and keeping contact 
with the project through Dr. William M. WilLni-r, 
Mission Education Advisor in Seoul, and the 
Regional Bureau. In addition the PAM is folicw 
closely the work of the Special Educationa~.~F-'-.-n -e 
Advisor, Dr. Frank N. Famer, USOM/Bangkok. 

Dr. Manuel Zymelman, Director of cm' Harvar: Tc-iec^ 
is also in contact with the Korea Project ano w^h ' 
Dr. Famer in Thailand, and is available to offer 
informal consulting support to both. One oi the 
analytical tools developed by the Harvard team', 
Index of Educational Effort, shows promise o'^ 
application for Thailand and will be discun-cd .?.t. 
a meeting between Zymelman and Famer in n-^ d-'i--"-- 
1972. - - . , 

3. PPC/PDA has recently shown interest in the broad 
field of economics of education, and we are working 
with two of their staff members in identifylnp 
research projects in this area that might be 
supported through their office. One PPC staff 
member has recently consulted with Dr. Zymeln^ar on 
this subject. 

Contractors. Grantees , Consultants . We are ijiitiating new 
contacts with experts in the KPA, chiefly through our Harvard project, with 
fwS" °, ^"gag^"g.such people in research and consulting activities for 
AiD/rt and the missions. 

We have carried on conversations with staff of the Division 
oi Policy Planning and Administration, School of Education, University of 
California, Berkeley. Dr. Charles Benson and his associates of that " 
institution have prepared a 211(d) grant proposal which wo arc now revicw^np 
for possible funding in FY 1973. 

_ One member of the Berkeley staff will shortly undertake a 

special analysis of methods of reducing unit costs in the LDCs. His work 



will be supported through a purchase order agreement. The idea for this 

assignment grew out of experience with the Harvard Project and dinrar 'i'^^^.s 

with members of the Task Force. The Berkeley staff member vjIU cc- 
with Dr. Zymelmam about this assignment. 

Linkages with Other Donors, LDCSt Multilateral Agencies , 
Through the Harvard Project we are identifying individual LC€ sciiolars and 
officials as well as organizations and institutions having experience or 
interest in the KPA. 

We have had several conversations with the In' <^rrstional 
Institute for Educational Plarj'iing in Paris about i^ossihle joiMVc^rn* v 
activities in the KPA. We expect to engage at least one of \^\c 
staff members as a consultant ir. a new project in FY 1973 • 

In early Januaiy, 1973? a conference vmII be hel'^ ^ o~ 
ranking LDC educational and planning ministry officials for r, -t^ro-^^^ 
of reviewing the output of the Harvara project (see full de3cript . '^n 
below). Besides the value this conference ^/dll have for th^ Harvc.r-: 
project, we expect to gain some usefitl Insights into the merit of th.u 
means of tapping LDC opinions and experience for guid;^nce of AID .^.lai-^rilns* 

The PAM will continue to hold consultations 
and non-U. S. experts, with LDC officials, and with representatives o^; 
other external assistance agencies. The purpose of such consultaticr o a^H 
be to make further contacts with persons working in the problem area, :n 
order that we may gain a clearer picture of new activities that might be 
lander t^ken either by AID or jointly with others. This continuing survey 
by the PAM will complement the "mapping" exercise of the Harvard Project 
and new GTS activity as well as on-going activities by the 211(d) 
institution. Such contacts with those working in the problem area V7ill 
help us to locate LDC national or regional institutions which, through some 
form of assistance might serve as resource bases, to respond to requests 
for information and specialist assistance, and to obtain evaluative 
feedback from these sources relative to developments in the problem area. 

5. Stren^hening LDC Capabilities. Our strategy calls for 
support of new LDC projects relating to the KPA as they are developed. 
The new sub-committee of the Task Force as explained above will assist 
the PAM in keeping abreast of new AID funded projects. Contacts made 
through the Harvard project, including the Janiiary, 1973> conference , 
will permit us to be informed about activities in the KPA planned 
without AID support • 

The 211(d) grant (see below) will provide for collaboration 
between the U#S. institution and one or more LDC institutions, v/ith 
the purpose of strengthening both types of institutions, as well as 
providing for the training of LDC nationals in the KPA. 



The new GTS Project (see below) will directly Involvo 
at least one LDC institution, and should be instrumental in strc^f.\Woni^fr 
that institution's capabilities, 
6. On-Going Pro.jects 

Inventory-Classification of Activities in 
Educational Finance (Harvard University) > Based on the analysis of the 
problem area, the PAM parepared ^ project proposal, Inventory-Classi- 
fication of Activities in Educational Finance, designed to (a) survey 
and organize information on the particular strengths and weaknesses, 
advantages and disadvantages, and general characteristics of optional 
funding schemes available to, or being used by the LDCs; (b) 3urv^\v -ir.d 
organize information about the kinds of educational system efT']c-j-.^y 
problenPof IDCs, and of the relevance and utility of the various 
analytical tools that can be applied to such problems; (c) survey O'^^l 
organize information about educational costs and expenditure patterns, 
and the sources of educational 'funds in the LDCs; (d) survey and org.ani::e 
information about other aspects of educational finance, such as 
procedures by which LDCs may adjust financial capabilities to r^oclal 
and other pressures for more education; (e) specify needed researcli or 
other activities, and how, why, and where such activities ought to he 
undertaken, by whom, and with projected pay-offs. 

A contract was signed with Harvard University (AID/csc 
3322) in J\ine, 1971 1 aind work began on the project three months later. 
The product of the project will be a manual, or handbook, of tv;o par^s. 
The first will be an informational resource for LDCs, containing the 
organization and classification of the research and other information on 
activities in educational finance [parts (a) through (d) above]; the 
second part will "map out" the new research or other activities that ought 
to be undertaken [part (e) abovf ]. 

A final review conference with f\ill participation by LDC 
representatives will be held in early January, 1973? for the follovang 
purposes: (a) To review, in general terms, the first draft of the 
manual; (b) specifically to enable participants to react to the 
feasibility, utility and value of research and other activities suggested 
in the manual; (c) to obtain any additional suggestions from LDC 
participants for research and other activities needed in the problem 
area; and (d) to work out the best program of later distribution of the 
final published manual. 

This conference, with its function as a mechanism for 
reviev/ of the Harvard Project manual, has promise of providing a key 
input into further strategy development. Every attempt will be m.Mc/^ 
to get the highest ranking civil servant in LDC education and planning 
or finance ministries from at least three countries in each geographical 



region, for a total of twenty-four LDC p*^rticipants. These r)eor:,r will 
receive a copy of the first draft of the manua] well in adva:>c-\' ' 
conference, and will spend about five days in meetings at a ^^onfercnoo 
site outside the United States. 

Conference participants, as noted earlier, will be asked 
to react to the manual *s suggested future research and other activities, 
and to make any additonal suggestions along these lines. Participant's 
comments and suggestions should thus be most helpful in aetermining 
next action steps for the problem area. 

?• Future Directions and Prospects 

a. New Pro.-^ects ; Evaluation of Educational System L^;-" ^j/;.^.. 
Educational "outputs" may refer to both quantitative and^qualila:-"v 
elements. On the one hand, we may consider the numbers of perrons 
educated to different levels, and on the other the amount and chr-^-^ycr 
of the knowledge such persons have obtained, the skills they havr- 
mastered, changes in their ability to cope with prcble»iis of li-zini; 
and the inculcation of certain attitudes. These elements, i:s the^ ire 
secured through the educational process, represent "values" added to 
student "inputs." 

In order to arrive at some reasonably objective 
assessment of the retuxn realized from investment in education, ec^u« .it: :a 
values must be translated into economic values, such as increased 
productivity and higher income. Rate-of-retum studies, in which for 
example the earnings of college graduates are compared with non-graduates, 
represent one means of getting at the benefits education bestwfts upon 
individuals and society. But there are problems with rate-of-retum 
studies and other research involving the outputs of education. Among 
these, especially relevant to LDC education systems, is the fact that the 
mere possession of a credential certifying completion of a given level 
of schooling tells us very little about what the student really knows or 
has achieved. This is as true of general as of special educational 
programs. Further, in many LDCs there is no way of determining what the 
non-graduate takes with him in the way of "value-added" skills, knowledge, 
and attitudes. Urban-rural differences in school programs, together with 
individual, > motivational and socio-economic background differences, 
further complicate the picture. 

It is therefore clear that much needs to be done in 
evaluating the outputs of educational systems before we can do the best 
job in determining benefits derivative from education. 

Outputs evaluation as related to system efficiency . 
The matter of internal efficiency of education essentially poses^ the 
question, "Can we make changes within the educational system in such 
manner that the value of educational outputs is enhanced?" In other 
words, if changes can be made within the system, there will be 



resulting changes in the outputs of the system. 

If One thinks in terms of the input-output model by 
which^most production processes may be characterized, and looks at 
education as a type of production process, it is clear that there are 
at least three major types of modification that can be applied to 
improve the outputs of the educational system. 

First, a more cost-effective "mix" of resource inpu*.s 
can be secured. For example, planr.ers might consider the alternative 
of using instructional television to supplement the relatively 
untrained teachers currently available, as against hiring greater 
n-ambers of well-trained teachers. Second, the technical oporatfon 
of the educational system might be improved, embracing all those mea?ur 
that would insure better use being made of the resources that ar- 
available, as for example, improved budget systems, fuller utilization 
of supervisors, and changes in scheduling. Third, the priorities a---r 
educational outputs can be reordered, so that the educational pr-od-j-- ^ 
process turns out more of those, yielding high benefits. Here we r-r> ~ 
concer-ned with basic system objectives. For example, can greater" 
oenefits be realized through investment in secondary as opposed to 
higher education; should investment in technical and vocational 
secondary education be favored over investment in general secondary 
education? 

. All of these, concerned with the matter of internal 

efficiency, relate to the product or output of the educational system, 
and to better evaluate that output is to provide a more useful benc^ 
mark for improving system efficiency. In other words, when and as 
changes are made within the educational system, we need to know 
value of the outputs has been enhanced. 

We have been aware of the pressing need for work in 
outputs evaluation for some time. 

The PAM attended a seminar in Paris on educational 
iinance in November, 1970, sponsored by the International Institute 
for Educational Planning. He met with representatives of various 
assistance agencies in attendance at the Seminar to discuss the need 
for attention to the problem of evaluating outputs of educational 
systems. The interest in the topic generated at the Paris meeting 1-d 
to a second meeting in Washington in March, 1971. ' 

ni- TTMVQpn ^ Washington meeting, attended by representatives 

of UNESCO, Ford Foundation, the IIEP, AID, and IBRD, it was agreed that 
an international conference would be a valuable next step in drawing 
worldwide attention the problem. The IIEP was encouraged to undertake 
such a conference. 



At meetings in Paris in September, 1971, the PAM 
reviewed the conference idea with Mr. Raymond Poignant, Director of 
the IIEP, and with Dr. Kravetz. The IIEP agreed to submit a proposal 
to AID. 

The proposal finally received from IIEP in November, 1^71 
projected an international symposiiim on outputs evaluation for July, 1*^73, 
with a preplanning meeting in Paris in January, 1973. This prepia:ir:.r ,3 
meeting would involve LDC participants, thus insuring that the fir^al 
symposium wouJ.d be responsive to their needs. 

Subsequent discussions with IIEP, in which wc tried to 
get them to move faster in the project, were not successful, principal W 
because IIEP was confronted with the problem of having insuf f: c.i- ' L 
staff to organize the project for an earlier date. 

Therefore, we propose a new project desigped to assure 
faster action. Our project will involve LDC people fully, as the IT^T 
proposal would, but more centrally and substantively. 

The project has been discussed with members of the Task 
Force , and guidance for its design has been secured from the Harvara 
Project team. The latter fully supports the need for this project 
and believes it can be of substantial help in moving aheeld in .hfee.35JA. 

This project would have the following purposes: (l) 
to publicize the KPA, and to stimulate more pointed and specific 
discussion by LDC people and others working in the KPA about measure- 
ment problems and issues related to the evaluation of educational 
system outputs; (2) to actively engage one LDC educational or social 
science research entity in collaborative wo^k with a U.S. institution; 
(3) to produce guidance information on outputs evaluation, including 
actual outputs measurement methodologies for LDC use; {k) to identify 
needed high priority action research in cutputs evaluation; (5) to 
produce designs for those research projects deemed to have highest 
priority. 

The plan is to select a contractor to take the following 
stepo: (1) to identify one LDC educational or social science research 
institution with which to collaborate in the project; (2) together 
with the LDC institution to (a) identify a group of world experts in 
the outputs evaluation field, (b) commission these experts to produce 
papers in which they would describe existing and new methods of 
measuring outputs for LDCs for different levels and types of education. 



analyzing the strengths and weaknesses, and showing means of actually 
applying such methods, (c) convene a conference of LDC educational ~ 
and/or social science research scholars to consider the papers and the 
relevance for IDC application of the methods of outputs the evaluation 
presented; the conference would also identify needed high pri verity 
action research vis-a-vis outputs evaluation, including trial of certain 
methodologies; and (d) produce designs for those action research proicctr 
deemed to have highest priority. 

The whole project should be designed to consume not 
more than 18 months. The first four months would be spent in 
identifying and arranging collaborative action with the LDC institutlc-; 
the next four months for identifying world experts and setting thorn 
to work on their papers; the following five months for the writing of 
papers, identification of LDC participants for the conference, and 
arranging the conference and convening it; the final five months would 
be used for the writing and preparation of several products: & handhook 
describing different outputs measurement methodologies; project and 
conference final reports; a set of action research designs; and a tl?r. 
for the most effective dissemination of the handbook. 

b. The Status of Resea rch in the KPA . The strategy for this 
KPA is designed to produce resources of human, institutional and 
informational types. While we do not at this time have any specific 
research proposals to pecxpaee (informational resources) for possible 
funding in FY 73 or FT 74, the GTS projects (the on-going Harvard 
project and the new project. Evaluation of Educational System Outputs) 
will provide specific ideas for high priority research which AID may 
fund or which others may be encouraged to undertake. Emphasis will'' be 
on action research; especially field pilot projects or actual trial? of 
new analytical and measurement tools and procedures designed to further 
the goal of this KPA. 

The Harvard Project has already provided guidance for 
new activities in the KPA (e.g., the GTS outputs evaluation project), 
and ideas for research will first be discussed with LDC people by the 
Harvard team in January, 1973, and then as revised will be incorporated in 
the final report of tne Harvard Project (the handbook). The handbook 
will be ready in April, 1973. The PAM will then be in a position to 
put forward specific research proposals for possible AID fundine 
in FY 1974 or FY 1975. 

The 211(d) institution (see following section) will be 
able to initiate research in the KPA soon after the grant is received, 
hopefully by early fall, 1972. In other words, ATD-supported research 
in the KPA will not entirely be delayed until FY 1974. 



Further, research in the KPA is going forward on n 
number of other fronts. The El Salvador ITV project har^roduced a 
cost^effectiveness study, the Korea education project wi Undoubtedly 
inoltide costing analyses of ,^^r^ types. ThJ r^P is conUnuSg 
educational finance case studies, and the World Bank plans woT?? 
S ihe^A. "'^^ attention to other aspect. 

encommsses"; ?t?/ "^^"""^^ ^^F^^^^ [211(d) grantl. The stra^.egv 
encompasses a 2ll(dl grant, to be made to the University of Ca-^i^-o-v % 

b^s?i:^;he";^b1eV:re1r^'^''^" competencies and to crLte a ;e;o.^;; ' 

fan.ltv th„<= /^l^''^* "^11 P«^"^-it the institution to add new 
laculty, thus leading to more variety in curriculum offerings, closer 
relations between staff and students, and more time for trafei l^T 
research in LDCs Grant money will provide for a substantial ^- 
m the numbers of students trained to work in educational f-arc'' ' 

S!lr?'T'^"i-'.''P'''^^^y training experience under ^c^ntro^^.^' .n^" 
supervised conditions in actual field situations. ' ^ 

In addition, grant money will enable the institution tn 
Si^at o^o^f '^o^rh' institutions ?h;oS\°L'^ 

TneWk nf. H ^^''f' """'"^^"^ endeavors and the formatiSn of 
^.pf ^ individual researchers and organizations in the key problem 
area. Further the institution's documentation and library holJinJs w^ll 
be expanded and up-dated through the infusion of grant money. ^ 

iHpntifvSn. The institution will provide a valuable means of 
Identifying worldwide, ongoing research and other activities in the 
problem area. This inventory service will embrace not onljthe 
scJoL'rf !hi^^* are going forward, but also those researchers and 
scholars who are active m the field and can serve LDCs, AID. and other 
agencies on specialist consulting assignments. ' 

will derive froI\\r^^^r^ undertaken by the 2ll(d) grant institution 
ZI ctI . . provided by the Harvard pro.iect and the 

new GTS project described above, as well as from other indications 
high priority research for LDCs in the problem area. 
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8. Resource Allocations 

Staff Tim e and Travel : FY 73 - 1 Man Year, $12,500 
Consultants and Travel ; FY 73 - 15 Man Days, $1,500 
GTS Funds ; FY 73 - $200,000 
^Research Funds ; FY 73 « $200,000 
Institutional Grant 211(d)^ FY 73 - $1,200,000 



* See item C, 7K. 
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^- Human Resou rces tevelopment - A Multi-Sectoral Kev 
Problem Area ~ ■ ^ 

1. The Problem; We have defined human resources a'^ 
people who have the knowledge, skills, motivation and o-nor- 
tunity to contribute constructively to their society, w''^-. 
have the potential for acquiring such attributes. The D-ob-o- 
IS how to enhance a nation's human resources as we have" 
defined them. 

I' Potential for Development; The most fundamental facts 
human resources are that', unlike all other resources, they 
are human beings, and (2) that they are the one resource that 
IS botn the means of and the reason for development. 

It is at the human resource level that all deve^ ov~^--^r 
activities converge. Yet in our concern for orderly de^-^n^^or 
analysis and administration, we tend to define development" ' ' 
sectors in such a way that they are pursued as though the 
human being were a segmented organism, consisting of, or respond- 
ing separately to, health, nutrition, education, economic .tn.us 
and social and physical environment. Although we know this is 
not so, we find it extremely difficult not to conduct develop- 
ment programs as though it were. 

It is in countering this segmentation that the oualitv-o''- 
life concept has its profound importance. The potential value 
of consciously designing certain of our programs to be human 
resources centered is therefore very great. 

3. Strategy: While human resources are the basic stuff 
of the sociar fabric, it is possible to identify strands 
which are more significant than others. In our thinking, we 
have denned these roughly into two categories: (l) Those who 
have by natural or acquired endowment the greatest potential for 
contributing to development, and (2) those who have naturally' 
strategic roles in society, but whose traditional roles tend to 
inhibit development. 

Of the first category, educated people are an example: of 
the second, women are perhaps the best example. 

Another group is that of persons who by virtue of productive 
employment - in any sector - can make significant contributions 
to development. In this case, effective enhancement of the 
quality of the employed labor force has a vast potential ''or 
human resource development. 

id ■ ^ ^""^ °^ s^ale* health and nutrition for 

inlants and children loom large as generational gains. 
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There are, of course, many other possibilities. N 
ail of them, however, are equally accessible for act-^o- 
external assistance agency. The tme factor argues 
emphasis upon selected adult populations for shor.-v"^ o-^ 
It IS long-term when investments are made in hea^.-. ^••V./'.;: 
and education for infants and children. ' 

It is by no means beyond the realm of possibility that 
AID can make significant contributions to both in more d^^^-^t 
and purposeful -^ys than it has done thus far. indeed 
are possibilities that it can make a contribution to both " 
the same time. 

To do this, we suggest as a strategy th» cor^..-,,.,^^ ...-^ 
and design of one or more major projects which takes ".'^-.-.^ .-■'.I^ 
of the quality of life of the family as its primary r"- -Vc"- 1-/, . ' 

We have Within AID the many professional spec-" a"' -a- op. 
which lend themselves collectively to such a s.rate'gj: :;;e'^ave 

It seems reasonably likely that many lDCs would --^i^n^^-e 
participate fully and provide leadership for an exot 
project m which all these quality-of-lif e factors' ;:=;:;'':^:-:;->v^ 
m the context of family life. — - 

There are also at least a few institutions that have con- 

tMrp'ol^t'of'''"'' ir' .'^^'"^ "^'^ development froT 

Soi^rSTin "^l^""'^.^ ^^^^ recently received a proposal from 
Howard University which incorporates this very concept. 

^^Jt' proposal ; That TAB take leadership in creating one 
or more expermental projects of the "human resources" ?vo. 
with the joint participation of all TAB offices. ' 

th» • . .'^^^^^ '"^^i*' we believe, in considering some o^ 
the existing or proposed projects (a Nutritional strategy fo>- 
Africa, for example) as possible points of deoartu-e. It is 
also suggested that the project(s) design be within a large' 
framework of research and institutional development, as well 
as field pilot projects. ' 

This concept is not novel; the novelty resides ^n 
a concrete proposal to do what our doctrine calls for, >>p- .^^.>h 
we have not thus far done. ' 
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There are no doubt other human resourC(^ groups that, 
lend themselves to this same approach. Rut families in the 
developing countries are the building blocks of society. 
They are comprised of "human resources" from infancy to old 
age. 

Most particularly, they are the one social unit in a 
developing society in which the great majority of women have 
a central place. 

Funding : We propose that funds for experimentation of this 
sort be reserved in the office of the AA/TA and that the 
Directors of the Offices of Health, Nutrition, Population and 
Education be directed to begin design of one or more projer .j 
to be ready for formal Agency action by the end of this 
calendar year. 



Externally Determined Program Activities 



A, Background : 

A strong U.S. National Policy Statement of June U, 196?, 
specified intensified efforts to apply books and libraries af^ 
basic tools in our efforts for international development. AlP'r> 
own policy statement, M.O. l6l2,69.3, particularized the ins^-':ction 
for this Agency^s program attention to books and librciry de^e^.^iyio-/ . 

While U.S. development assistance efforts have always -:ad^ 
use of the print medium for knowledge transfer, the application 
has not been consistent, nor has it been effectively institut ionaii'^ec 
internally in LDCs. At present, both this Office and some P>:roau 
personnel are concerned that, despite the policy statements, our 
recent concentration of efforts and resources on the newer edu^'a- 
tional hardware and educational technology in general has ter.cied 
to lessen our attention to the most fundamental and irport-^n". 
all of the knowledge-transfer tools ~ print material ir. it.> varices 
forms . 

We believe that a balanced resource input to development 
activities involving human learning will require situationally 
appropriate mixes of old and new technologies to achieve more 
effective education programs, both formal and non- formal, and to 
reach satisfactory cost-benefit ratios for LDC fiscal constraints. 

B. Actions Taken and in Prospect 

During the past year TVEHR has conducted a comprehensive 
study to identify: 

1. Factual information on what the Agency has done 
and is now doing in the development and applica- 
tion of printed materials resources in all sectors 
of its program and its plans for future years. 

2. Gaps or weaknesses in past and present profrari 
activity involving the printed word in devdoonent. 

3. Recommendations as to desirable policy and program orie 
tation, for Agency consideration. 

ii, Identif ic<\tion of opportunities for collaboratior 
and Joint efforts with the U.S. private sector 
and with multi-lateral organizations in knowledge- 
transfer and educational activities baaed on ^ho 
printed word. 
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The first draft of this study has been completed and 
is now being studied by appropriate individuals in the various 
Bureaus of AID. After this initial review it will be modified 
and given somewhat wider review, both within the Agency and by 
especially competent external advisors. 

At this time, we are not prepared to predict v:hat re' 
mendations we will present, nor to make any funding o-ooosa'' 
beyond that of staff time. 

Support Area - Government Advisory Committee 

a. Support Requirement 

The Government Advisory Committee on International hoa\ and 
Library Programs has been in existence since 1962. it wa? -sta'.T i" 
by Executive Order of the President to give advice t^ thp va"--j- ^' 
agencies of the Governm.ent that are involved ir bco> o-c i-.-o^-' 
development overseas. It meets four times each vuar. "t -'-p^v^en 
especially effective in assisting the Government in r-r-'vinr 
policy .statements covering activities in this area. $1?,^08 
central fuuding was provided in FY 71; $13,00f in FY 7?/' 

b. Strategy 

To make the Committee more responsive to the changing needs 
of the various agencies, especially with reference to t^. dissemina- 
tion of knowledge through communications media and devoiop-c-"s in 
information storage and retrieval, recent vacancies on the Coi^ntee 
have been filled with persons knowledgeable in these ar^a.s. '.Vo 
recent appointments were made from Field Enterprises Inc.. and 
Eastman Kodak Conpany. 



Action Plan 



FY 72 FT 73 pY 7U 



lstha3J~Tnd half Total 



Total 



Project Funds $18,000 $18,000 

Staff Man Months .5 .5 11 



Both the Department of State and the U.S. Information Apency 
pay pro-rated costs for secretarial service and per diem and travel 
for the Committee. 



hr '-'rnpc^er Issue: Access to Information 



/"^Ithou^jh Drint merlin will continue to be a nrir.arv r*-^^^^nr' 
k^owled^e traiisfer, 1 he str-^te of thp comminicnt ioiis prtr> r»>-^ ru^i*-^c^r 
r^oiires that we, ar an Ardency, view the nroblein of knowlo(i,Te t r-^i. r.!>r 
in much hro-^c^er terrris, Consoquentl y, we wish to rommont nv tb>s :>r''Mf'?T> 
^•'ith f.']! renl1?ation that it includes, but roes fjrbevond, ihe 
education s^^ctor. 

a'p Pre also -r^warp that the Ardency has a vrrv-ty of iT'tere^'ts \v. 
tbi : 3^;bipct, a-d ?t rultilateral ?"^*;cirs, in t^\r md, .-^^p 
nr-nbably in the best position to foster a trulv international r.-o.-^*' ^ 
t>"ans^or system. 

;,everthpless, t'^e has pioneered in this field r^nc st?.]2 

occ-jries ,n r>re?:»'^inont oo3ition. Consequently, there is ttkc^ whl^^^^ \:o 
c/^n do, both directly, in accord with the President's oolicy, a\'> 
^Mnn;lnt^ and a.ssist the Fiultilateral agencies, 

'•s we a^^prcach a mor^ collaborative relationship with LT)Cs , wp 
oncourar^ini: deeper study and analysis of national oectors, pro T'.rb 
r-nd strate,c^ies. <e propose to stimulate research by I,rc schol.-^r:'. 'p 
hore aV^ove all to assist the LDCs in brinrinr; ab'^ut a beltr^- ' ^'p ^'^r 
t^pir citizens . 

l\. Mronotinf^ improvement in W p qualitv of life for ro^^ IPC 
citizens, we hope for improved nutrition, more matprn-'l .-n^d dn d b^nH^* 
srrvic^s, breakt^^rou-^lis m formal educ^itior:, betirr drciMon-ni.-jki' 
more ^Tficiert npra^^ement , wider participation in commuriitv and nat i'^ral 
'^ff'^ir^-, movL^ent toward sound population oract ices and T'roo;r^.^.^, - in 
short, widespread fon^-ard movement across t^ e economic, .^ncial and 
political spectra. 

' on^ ther^e concerns and emphases ir^ novel. F^ut the respective 
ro}(^'> of and of t^>e d^velopinr: countries with which w^-* wor< v;ill b^ 
^'i^ft^rent. ^iinr.p th^ [.PCs apparently want a m.ore independf^n^ and 
determining role, it is clear that LDC leaders will need increasinr^ly to 
search out their own new ideas over the entire ran^c of country r^v^v^lor- 
n^ent concerns, to wci^^h possible national courses of action, to choose 
viselv amop./ alternatives, to mount and he responsiblp for of^ici'^nt 
^^-^tior pror^pm.'j, and to nsr^ess the results in t^p lif;ht of tbeir own 
natior^al objectives. 

'^eviewinr: LPC resources for such a role, we se^ i}\r\\ most now have 
at least a modest reservoir of trained people. Kost tiavp an embryonic 
i^i'^t itutional ba^c, an^ r^ost have at leant riidimr-rt r-'*^''' <^ocinl -p-^v"^^^":. 
vpst re;ill7/ ti'-'^i wholp-cloth adoption of rractncp;; ruitr-b^f^ t^ t ' f> 
Jr.voioor^' v;nrld u.iuall" counterproductive^, a^^'^ that (-t^'^'a^ .("v 



ve]o^in, countri.n are .ssumn. heavy re.r.onsiMl it iP.. -"o -ure 
•• - .avo seer, w.th ,r..t s.t i.sf .cti th^ .rovth ir nnnv ''•0. t 

t '^^ --^ 

1 ' -onsi-.r-ar,le exiv^rience in movir • -^ovrl-.^rent -u-ti-M^-- 
^oo;ar^ .r.d s.-ici.nt rrof.ssion.l b.ck.ronnn to rX 

comunity. • - ^ , 

■Tli;; frnup o*- skiHcd ..rH exTC-rienrpd ,>o>>..].. .,,,rr . . . 

^T''^T''''7''^''"''''^' lackofnccesr to i.r'^.rnat . ' 

c-;rrpnts C vo.-]Wwide orofpssiorr.l s„d sciPnf iTic f , ..V,, ■ . " 
nc^re^Hy accen? to t v.st phH emonen. i;. 1 1 . ,,,, 
in orr.^tion Ir-iri- ^^^^ ^.^ ^ ^ V , ' 

1- oHv-r irjs nj wpll. Tbp skills VjiH .--r^ ■ ! ^/^.^ 
yeara o'" slurry ab:-o,,d in o-archin~ -.-I qua:,t i t.ip.-; in-,.-^.- 
-r_3ource.<: ?nri 1,, ..^Irctin.^ nr^d organizing .,rrti,;.^nt n,-t.- /• • 
o. pt. nr- una...-' v;''pn thov havp rn.irner' t '■=-■■';. 

•p sit'n-'tion -v-e notontia] rfrp..-J -nr. r ~ 

.-ho -•'r^ action-oriented rieci.s ion -makers and r.-n.-^r-r-i . ' : 
'onol h.vc t>-. Mt.l ar.Pss to U^-^ p xi 3Mn ^ , o -n ,r\„;,, /-::„V, , „, 

r^lt.itudp or a-.d current workers' pf fort.;, 'inp o- t> 

0^ his^revvrch tr-'.d,. is d.^nied the I.rv,: r":-,P;-r.->-. ■ : ror..,ul^ 

t- rr..nvant Uterat^ir. of- o.-.st and on/oinr a.-tiviti,-; |vM..^-o 
.>ure that he not "re-invPntin,T the wheel,-' .rv^ -v.o n-,,., 1 , 
1'-- '.e could not havP cr^Med had ho not steer.pd hi msc^ '•' in o*-..:.. 
' c,--... an'^ tii::coveries. 



1 pi 



' r 1 •■; 
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f^-^^' — l^^^ of acco3. to inrormation is 
0 . .'..a ].3r,c-d r»'-.nr"],s hv which oroducts of I f'C exo.^ripncp .n,. r. .pa.-.v 
.pn routiPPlv f^nd th^ir wav into depositories for st,.dv by othc--; A 
.s.-a.y :..-.ny- 'irec'ional flow of anproprirte .nd r.p.-c.s:.,-,r.- inf^-vVtior 
; required a:. r.c--to-face workinr^ r-laf i "hi ps with foroi-n " 
.-.'..-.ors -^irn: ■, the traditional t^c'^nicaL ■.y;;i'-tan- dwiw'U.;. 

T- th" :v^st, co-.irsp, nuch inforr^ation ha..-, in fact. ^->n 
r:.n:',rred to -y^'::: in ^ k= course of joint l^-/, m ..^ 
most oart thi.. in-or-nation has been selected \y knowlod,-aM^- * 
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^ or. from 1- va t :,t ,>^e available nr, K^n: ; -rtic-il. rlv ,-,pr-,, i .-t ( 
;.o .h^. wor. in han^. Thp--p is no doubt f.pt s.ci-. knowled tr;n,'-.^>-' 
..-u, U'vr. hrr.c'ficial, but the locus of deci:non-r-.kin- has hPr- yU}," 



' 0 itoiders. It has in Vpp n^nin been a situational orovidin: 
'r/^or-iation: selectpr rps^-.rc». rappr:> for the ent ^Tnolor^i nt worker: - np 
-> -^-c.'ect-related research which w^^s chosen joint Iv bv ^hf> LrC scii^^ti 
-r: ' t-r ^orpirrn .--^dvisor; or p library of books aw^ other rpf^^^ncf^ 
rr^^-rials, usually sel^cteri by t lie forei«^n advisor or by ".S, -b'^^.r<' 
r^-'r.3onne] as oart an inst itiit ion-buildinc' a.'^t^vit^^ ^^->^;^;., 
in the 19<^^03, ^I'^'s ''hook ^-^ap" and central book -M^d .-ct 1-'*" - 

nrovided further inforration tran:;for, but pmr>iasi'> v' -o>v^ (n • ^^nr-. 
ina^-ion re]- + ed to soecific iojnt. rr.ijcct venture* t'u'M om a /jv^"'-- 
r^'Ht of a bror^d-crp i^ed inf orr.-^t i^n svstr^ itself. 

In recent years, interest in information stor.-i.^r, rr* -i^^v ' 
-^i sserrin^-^t i on has thrown both because *he problems as .->ci.*»v^ 
'J? infomation '^issomination have bocopie mor^ visible r^-^d b^■^c■■^::.» 

not'^ntipl of new technolo^'les to surmount forrxr ba-u'-iers. 
C'-n now conru^'^rize and miniaturize our inforrat i --tp resourc"-. /.e 
h-jve a-itonated techniques of acquisition, storar^ ''^nd r^* ri-'^v/^'L. . 
c/3r rnlist tf'l'^communications inc]rdinp: corjnunica* ions s-'-^ 1 .'^-s, 
di-ital transmission, facsimile and cathode rav slcw-^c^/^ \ec*'"' r:'**-.. 

can now answer specific quest.ions with a bibljorra.^' y e^ a >-?r>' 
neoe'" or resume or summary of trends almost iri.stantly. lo^.-'^r^ '^c 
v;r- n^ed to prevision what the information needs may be bv n--ov^,^>.- - ^* 
entire library of volumes to await possible use. All too or*e»^ +h< 
traditional ^'library" is a static, and dated repository, ^haimr.fr t-' -' 
user to t^e older knowledre in rapidly chaun;lnr: f^^^lds^ We now hav^^ 
the me'-ns to help develop the habit of seeking information b( ^'or" 
action decisions are made. 

It seems appropriate now, as ^T^ moves into a new e''> o*' :o^\'ber: 
tion requiring; more independent problem attack and 3r>?.u* r by l/^*'^ 
thpmselves, to be^in a serious study of thp comrl','X p^^'^b.l o'' *':,*;tb- 
lishinf^ more enduring, user^responsi ve and system.-'t.izef^ infornat- 
tr^TiSf^r. The system should in each case bp sp'^cific to the I.rc in 
r.'jpsl ion. It is probable that only the hif^}:er levels o^ s\3Ch an .'.PC 
in^orn'^tion systen^ could be dir'^ctly serviced from exist inf^ infonra- 
^ Ion repositories in thP developed vrorld. Adaptation and simnlifyinr^ 
of manorial for, say, the village farmer, would se^r to be the 
rcsponsibi] ity of thp LDC itself. 

-'^•n attack on the infomation disseminati")n nroblpm h.-^s som^^ 
unns ia] chara?,teri s+ ics . First, donor arencio s tend to ^ ^' b.-- ''rally 
action oriented ^ T^ey Plan and carry out an oop r^at i -^na ) ^^o;^^'r^ or 
complete a research. Then they move on to the next. :ction s'^en. 
F.torafj:e for efficient and wide dissemination o^" resu.lts is no* part, of 
*hc job; it requires, in fact, information sv:;^pns .s,<i]lr. di^^.p/^ni 
^rom but no l^ss substantive than those o^ thp ,"fTpj(>)3|t^j>-p^ >iealth, 
^n^ineerin^ or soci-^l science experts. Second, much of thp nroblem is 



'V)untries, ^ 1 't^o v^rt of it ^.r-^rket-oriented , not devr-lorw^nt-o*'^'^p^»'^c^ 
' v*^n v:hen ^^nnronrinte for I.DC Durroiir^s, inforn^+ion rr,r>t be ir 
^>}rn:^f sjited for t/^^ intended ;:ser. Third, tho^'^t: t^*^ r^'^d 
.propter pccess to inforrp*ion is evident in all s-'^ctcs -^'^ L*^ ' ^'ov-'-^m- 
r^nt, no on^ sector n^^o^'^ssion^il ^ield sees ? b^or^"]y -^j.-'^d 
information svnter nrior'lv over here-pn^-now '■'Lti^n^ -^^-o'pct '-o^n',.^ 

'^n roGovrces. \'p tend to consider inforaaM ^n s^.irir.r vijpl 
r>erin^^rpl. 'I'bc ore evcp'^tlon in ^'T*^ ororrnrn nc^ivili^^s to dp^o ' f 
Tov/infF n^t wo'^k o^ :ri o*:]turpl ro;-o 're?' inst i t • 
♦""-t their r'^^^^.'^-rch !>roducts ? .i"! tirra^ el v :^"lace^' in ir ^' * i 
^-r-«P3 for r^i c;sen- i r-^M >n beyond the part ic i '."^atin ^ chol n ar:d 
+ 1^ tv,;<-. r'^''>"i :1 + ^re ri'sr«'^rch vill b'"* ** valunMe f'l^r"^ 'm i * 
•01 and, indeed, t.^ t^^p developed nations a,' vel ] . 

/'Side ^r^r arri::iJlt lire, some verv sneci*'ir and irv^l --^^-f^'-^' 
p^'e beinfj; w^'^prt -'^ker b^re and there in /'I?, nr i^l" i " .j 
information r-^Taf'^ for ready retrieval, b^t nitv>-*;ori • * .^^ • 

v^n-j,^ to the institutional development of the i n^-^^-rat i on r» C^r 
thosp^ LPCs vhach -^^r rcadv to take advantage of th*^ r>Mis^''?^r; i in^'-^r'- 
nation resources of t?^e developed world. The far:t is tl ;i* ^'^'O ;iv:i ' 1 
r'^soiirces are tremei^dous, but their utilitv ard r»-asi;re5 t.j niake t.hf^m 
accessible to I.DCs on some continuinr: basis have not beer» sinrii<'d. 

In addition to IPC needs for access to inf orn^ation , 'MH it sol ^ ^'as 
beon unable to cone with its own internal informati-^n or^ani "ati^m r^nd 
with '^lacinfr of its nrofyram and research documents v^o'^r l^ev vn^? 
r-r^c^ive the broadest utili7ation. Here ac^ain, viecen'^a^ ^^^'"-ir*^ .-'^^^ 

hein*-: \jndertakr>n , and they should be analyzed and woven int.o '1 

jvst er.. 

^^n .Action Proposal 

V/f> o-onose that /^IP take the loadershin in drvelorunf^ in^'orr.a* ion 
^ana.-^enent capabilities to serve LDCs and to become ev^^ntually p.^rt of 
a v;orldwide svstem. Included are two subordinate emnhase^: 1) ^'ot>^o- 
r^iate orf^ani^-^t i on ard stnrafP o^ ATP documents of cont.nujr* utility 
to ^'TP itself and to L^X: and other users; and ?) nlanninjr ^x>^ im:0.*nen 
t^^ion to th^> '^'xtr^nt feasible of the information svstem in ceVct^-^d 

:.xs. 

TV^ere are seve^'a] reasons why ^^IP should t .'^■'^-^ such 1 r^ar^ers*^ i m: 
1) "^yo '^S. has excellence in information svstet-s, Tr;ina "^me^.t and 
h-^rfiv.'are. 

9) Tv,p r'^tention ap'-' expansion ofcverseas markets would be benr-^'icaal 
in different wavs to both the LDCs and the M.L, 
Th<=» la^r;^-.scal'=^ inte'^nat ional information svst oms which ^ay 
ovolv*-^ witbir the decade of the 1970s havp been conceive^' and 



-Tqnp^r nrir.arilv by scientists with t^p ne^d-^ of im^ i.tri.'l 
countries as nri'^r-^rv emphasis. 
/ ^> c^r^ ensure that future worldwide informfltion svstrrv.s mv^^ 
nptible with systems and ^\S./Lr»C development ;:oa]s. C^o^u^ 

consultation and coordination arr nef?ded right now with multi- 
latpral arencies evincinr: a concern with creation of information 
systems . 

^) There is a need to ensure an emphasis on G^tablishin^: an informa- 
tion infrastructure in developinp^ countries and nrovidin;^ ^or 
incliision of l^Cs in systems when their capabilities nermit, 

^) AT^ has trained thousands o^ LDD neonlo, has dpyolonf^d institu- 
tions, but has failed so far to deyise a meet nnism to :^ro^'^(^' 
ready access to new information from a] 1 i^t^urct^s in drv^Vn-'d 
and deyelopin^ countries alike. 

'Voposed ^ro.i ect ; Analysis of Information Needs n^^d 'i«^'.'o»irr.e.^ 



A project of one yearns duration would id^p+ify the ^ollowi^^*: 
the content areas considered by both AID and L^C nersorrrl to b'^ 
basic importance in the deyelonment context; a rour^h Tnan:nitudp of M^. 
res<^;^rch reports and other documents ayailable for sto raro and di.^^;f^rli 
nation; a survey and description of existing? information storage 
r'^positories in the U.S. and other countries which would be of po-^ ent i 
utility to and LDC personnel in the content areas of imoo-tance; 
analysis of fit between needs and resources; a factual summary of all 
multilateral efforts in this ^ield ?t this time; specification 
procedure and cost of tapping into the major resources; n^^neral out- 
lines of an filP strategy for aasistiui? in creation of LDC naMoral 
information systems, promoting greater access to appropriate inforrra- 
ti ^n by LPCs , ard ^or feeding T.DC-deyeloped materials into the :-iaT.o 
sources. 

-^ince by its yery nature and goal this act,iyity h:'S worldwick* 
scone, it is suggested that the Technical Assistance l^urr^au undert;ik" 
the initiative. TA^f'^IR would propose that the information sect. or 
activity be managed by with a multidisciplinary PIV innut , a corw 
sultant group including an information systems specialist, a ''harHw.iro 
generalist, a computer expert, a telecommunications stv^rinlist, ar^- 
one or two rp^r'\TPnt atiyes of the ^^user grou*^/' 'V>i;^ils of tho con- 
sultant group and of representation of interested Tov^rnmental anr^ non 
governmental entities would need to be planned when the project is 
^^scrihed in ^^reater detr^il. 

Near the end of the one-year study and analysis, the contract 
'or ^VS.O officer v/o'Hd pl^jp with the AT^- monitori.ir of^ine a one-d^y 
or two-day conference for presentation and discussion of i'indinF'S .'^nd 
recommendations, ^^comjnendations night b^'^xp^ctpd to embrace th<=» ^-ni 
outlines of a suggested multi-year program, orrh o^ whos*- va^i-^i'- 
o'^-gments might be a discrete and significant co'^t ri b\]t,] -m; to 'Ml^/] !^> 
d^velo!>ment rate^^^^. 
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AID Professional Staff Dgvelopment In Education 

At a recent TAB retreat, there was considerable discus- 
sion of the need for a dynamic program of professional staff 
development to achieve the career potentials of our staff, and 
to more effectively conduct the development assistance program 
of the Agency. Under our charter as a Bureau, this is one of 
our responsibilities • 

We propose, during the next six months, to design a com- 
prehensive, riexible program for AID education officers, in 
partnership with the Regional Bureaus, the Field Mii^sicn^ and 
the Training Bmnch of the Manpower Development, Divn.c ^n. 



